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A    NARROW    ESCAPE. 


THAT  portion  of  the  country  of  Norway  which  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean  is  very  mountainous  and  rocky.  The  sea- 
coa8t  is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  crags,  precipices  and  rocky 
caverns.  In  some  places  the  waves  dash  up  against  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  stone  at 
least  a  hundred  feet  high. 
It  was  near  one  of  these 
cliffs  that  little  Hans  and 
Gretha  Olsen  lived.  They 
were  the  only  children  of 
an  aged  and  worthy  pair 
who  got  their  living  fiom 
the  sale  of  what  few  fish 
they  could  catch  in  the 
ocean,  and  the  seines  and 
nets  they  made. 

Hans  and  Gretha  were 
as  good  children  as  could 
be  found  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  were 
loved  by  everyone  who 
met  them.  Frequently 
they  would  go  out  to  the 
shore  when  a  ship  arrived, 
and  by  running  errands 
and  doinL'  little  odd  jobs 
would  earn  a  few  cents 
which  they  would  joyfully 
carry  home  to  their  par- 
.Mt-. 

One  evening  they  had 
been  more  than  usually 
successful  and  were  gladly 
hastening  towards  home. 
The  snow  was  deep  and 
the  light  (lakes  were  fall- 
ing so  fa -i  that  they  could 

-••ly  see  at  all.    Suddenly  they  stepped  n| something 

which  gave  way  beneath  their  Wright,  and  down,  down,  down 
they  went  while  the  snow  from  above  almost    oompletely    OOV 

end  them.     In  an  instant  they  knew  what  had  happened: 


the  snow  had  covered  one  of  the  numerous  deep  ravines  in 
which  the  shore  abounds,  and  their  weight,  slight  though  it 
was,  caused  the  frail  covering  to  yeild.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  mass  of  snow   which   fell   with    them   Hans  and  Gretha 

would  undoubtedly  have 
reached  the  bottom  only 
as  mangled  corpses,  but 
as  it  was  they  found  them- 
selves on  a  solid  footing 
once  more  without  a 
bruise.  But  around  them 
all  was  dark,  and  no  sound 
hut  that  which  they 
themselve  made,  could  be 
heard.  How  dismal ! 
How  cold  !  And  oh,  how 
lonesome!  Gretha  began 
to  cry,  but  Hans  battled 
nobly  against  his  tears 
and  tried  to  cheer  his  lit- 
tle sister. 

Alter  a  little  time,  in 
which  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  Hans  cheerily 
said,  "Now,  (Jretha,  you 
stop  right  here  while  1  go 
along  in  this  narrow  place 
to  see  if  we  can  get  out;'' 
for  the  snow  above,  being 

Bnp]  orted  by  the   brush 
whieh  grew  on  the  edges 
of  the  ravine,  had  formed 
a  kind  of  aroh. 
"Well,  don'l  be  long, 

llan>,"     Bobbed     (Jretha, 
"for  I  in    I'raid." 
"1     won't,"      replied 
Hans,  and  i.tl  he  started  on  his  tour  of  exploration ;  hut  he 

soon  returned 

"\\'i-  can't  get  mil  at  thai  end,  for  I  ran  right  up  against    a 

wall  that  is  too  smooth limb;  bul  I'll  see  how  it  is  in  the 
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other  direction,"  said  the  little  man,  and  off  he  started  again. 

This  time  he  was  gone  so  long  that  Gretha  began  to  think 
he  was  lost;  but  when  he  did  return  he  brought  the  joyful 
news  that  he  had  found  an  opening  which  led  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  he  hoped  to  soon  be  able  to  attract  the  attention  of 
some  fishing-smack,  and  by  it  be  taken  to  a  place  of  landing. 

With  light  hearts  the  children  worked  their  way  through 
the  narrow  passage  to  the  shore  where  a  few  large  boulders 
afforded  them  places  for  standing  and  sitting  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  almost  perpendicular  wall  which  kept  back  the 
sea.  Here  they  shouted  until  their  voices  failed  them,  and 
then  mournfully  waited  and  watched  for  relief  during  the 
long,  dreary  night.  But  their  waiting  was  in  vain,  as  no  ship 
came  near.  The  next  day  passed  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  help.  Towards  evening  a  sail  was  seen  in  the  distance 
which  gradually  became  more  distinct,  still  it  did  not  seem  to 
the  children  to  be  heading  towards  them. 

Finally  Hans  spoke  up,  "Now  Gretha,  while  I  am  swinging 
my  coat  to  make  the  sailors  see  us,  you  go  and  kneel  down 
and  pray  to  the  Lord  that  He  may  turn  their  eyes  towards  us, 
for  as  father  told  us,  we  must  always  work  as  well   as   pray." 

"Well  but  you  must  pray  in  your  heart,  too,"  said  Gretha, 
and  then  I  think  the  Lord  will  send  the  ship  to  us." 

Accordingly  the  two  innocents  raised  their  hearts  to  God  in 
prayer  while  the  boy  also  waved  his  coat  at  the  distant  ship. 
Scarcely  had  Gretha  finished  her  humble  petition  before  a 
commotion  on  the  vessel  showed  that  the  little  unfortunates 
were  seen,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  aboard  and  on 
their  way  towards  home. 

The  joy  of  the  parents  at  seeing  their  children  once  more, 
whom  they  had  almost  despaired  of  again  meeting,  cannot  be 
described.  With  tearful  eyes  and  thankful  hearts  they  list- 
ened to  the  words  of  their  little  Gretha,  who  declared  that 
"the  Lord  heard  our  prayers  and  brought  the  ship  to  us." 

Hac. 


THE  BEST  POLICY. 


"T^RED,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  as  he  came  into  the  sitting-room 

I  one  evening  and  found  his  son  reading  in  the  twilight, 
'T  heard  something  to-day  that  I  think  will  please  you." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Fred,  closing  his  book,  and  looking 
up  eagerly. 

His  father's  air  of  satisfaction  roused  his  curiosity. 

"Uncle  Asa  came  into  my  office  to-day,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  take  either  you  or 
Henry  into  business  with  him  in  June.  So  do  your  best  to 
graduate  with  honor,  my  boy." 

"But  he  may  take  Henry,"  said  Fred.  "His  chances  are 
equal  to  mine,  it  seems." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  "In  my  opinion  you 
are  Uncle  Asa's  choice,  and  it  depends  on  yourself  whether 
you  get  the  place  or  not. 

"I  shall  try  hard  for  it,"  said  Fred.  "Yes:  I  do  think 
Uncle  Asa  is  rather  partial  to  me.  He  is  always  very  cordial 
when  he  meets  me." 

"He  spoke  of  you  in  the  highest  terms  to-day.  Your 
fortune  is  made  if  he  takes  you  into  business  with  him. 
Be  careful  what  you  say  and  do  in  his  presence  hereafter." 

"I'll  make  extra  efforts  to  please  him,  of  course,"  said 
Fred.  "I  wonder  if  Henry  knows  anything  about  it?  I'll 
ask  him  to-morrow." 


Old  Asa  Maynard  was  Mrs.  Pierce's  uncle,  and  he  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Henry  Hardy's  mother,  for  the  two 
women  were  sisters.  He  was  the  richest  man  in  South 
Auburn,  and  owned  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  hardware 
houses  in  the  West. 

But  he  was  eccentric  and  peculiar,  and  his  relations  never 
exactly  understood  him.  They  were  always  in  fear  of  offend- 
ing him ;  though  they  knew  they  had  little  to  expect  from 
him  at  his  death,  he  having  distinctly  given  them  all  to 
understand  that  he  should  leave  his  fortune  to  found  a  hospital 
for  aged  and  infirm  men. 

The  day  following  his  confidential  disclosure  to  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  old  merchant  was  walking  briskly  along  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  when  chancing  to  look  up,  he 
saw  Fred  and  Henry  standing  before  the  window  of  a  book 
store. 

A  generous  impulse  seized  him,  and  going  up  to  the  boys, 
he  said,  kindly : 

"Let  me  treat  each  of  you  to  a  book.     Come  in  and  select 
what  suits  you  best.     Henry,  you  can  have  the  first  choice." 
Henry  quickly  put  his  hand  on   a  book  of   adventures, 
profusely  illustrated. 

"I've  wanted  this  for  ever  so  long,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Maynard's  countenance  fell.  Like  a  good  many  old 
people  he  entertained  very  severe  ideas  about  story  books. 
But  he  made  no  remark,  and  Henry  put  the  book  under  his 
arm. 

Fred  had  not  been  unobservant  of  the  change  in  Mr. 
Maynard's  face,  and  he  saw  a  chance  of  winning  additional 
favor  for  himself  at  the  cost  of  a  very  trifling  sacrifice. 

"I  will  take  this  book  of  travels,  uncle,"  he  said.  "It  looks 
as  if  it  might  prove  interesting." 

"I  commend  your  choice,"  said  Mr.  Maynard,  in  a  well- 
pleased  tone.  "I  am  sorry  Henry's  taste  does  not  run  in  the 
same  direction.  A  young  man  should  be  ever  striving  after 
self-improvement. ' ' 

"I  get  all  I  want  of  history  at  school,"  said  Henry. 
"When  I  have  a  chance  to  read  at  home,  I  want  something  a 
little  more  lively  than  descriptions  of  foreign  countries,  ancient 
palaces  and  tombs  of  great  men. " 

"Each  to  his  taste  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Maynard,  a  little 
testily:  "but,  in  my  opinion,  profit  should  come  before  plea- 
sure always." 

"I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  uncle,"  said  Henry. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  walked  away,  well 
pleased  at  the  test  he  had  made. 

"Fred  shall  certainly  have  a  place  in  my  store  in  June,"  he 
thought.     "He  has  a  long  head — that's  clear." 

Meanwhile,  Fred  and  Henry  were  looking  over  their  books. 

"You  know  verv  well  that  you  don't  care  for  travels,  Fred," 
said  Henry.     "You  just  wanted  to  please  Uncle  Asa." 

"Well,  it  Was  very  natural  I  should,  and  perhaps  you've 
lost  more  than  you  imagine  by  choosing  that  book  of  adven- 
tures." 

"At  least,  I  was  honest  in  my  choice,"  said  Henry  ;  "and 
you  know  the  old  proverb  :   'Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  " 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  honest,"  said  Fred; 
"and  you'll  find  that  it  doesn't  always  pay  to  stick  too  closely 
to  that  old  proverb." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters  now.  I'll 
read  my  book  and  then  lend  it  to  you,"  said  Henry,  as  he 
walked  away. 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Maynard  met  Fred  one  morning  on 
his  way  to  school. 
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"Have  you  read  your  book,  my  lad?"  he  asked,  pleasantly, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

For  one  instant  Fred  hesitated.  Then  he  looked  up  boldly 
into  the  keen,  gray  eyes  searching  his  face,  and  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

"Did  you  find  it  interesting?" 

"Yes  sir."  replied  Fred.  "It  is  the  best  one  of  the  kind 
I  ever  read.  I  could  hardly  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished 
it." 

"It  ought  to  have  been  bound  better.  It  was  a  cheap  book. 
But  I'll  get  you  a  better  one,  my  boy.  I  like  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  solid  reading." 

"I  will  be  glad  to  read  anything  of  the  kind  you  may  choose 
to  give  me,"  said  Fred. 

"You  shall  have  all  your  mind  can  digest,  depend  upon  it," 
said  Mr.  Maynard,  as  he  went  on  his  way. 

Opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pierce,  he  paused  and 
reflected  a  moment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  only 
kind  for  him  to  go  in  and  tell  his  niece  that  his  decision  had 
been  made,  and  that  his  choice  had  fallen  on  Fred.  Why 
keep  them  all  in  suspense  until  June?  So  reasoning,  he 
pushed  open  the  gate,  and  walked  up  the  path  to  the  house. 

The  servant  who  answered  his  ring  told  him  that  Mrs. 
Pierce  had  gone  out  for  a  moment,  and  asked  him  to  await 
her  return. 

"I'll  wait  ten  minutes — no  longer,"  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  stepped  into  the  library. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  fond  of  reading,  and  the  room  was  lined 
with  book-cases.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  Maynard  saw  the 
volume  of  travels  he  had  presented  to  Fred. 

"I'll  see  what  itwas  that  proved  so  interesting  to  the  lad," 
he  muttered,  as  he  drew  the  book  out. 

He  opened  it,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves ;  then  sud- 
denly started  back  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  in  the  face. 

"Impossible!"  he  muttered,  as  he  sank  down  in  a  chair, 
completely  overcome.     "There  must  be  some  mistake." 

For  several  moments  he  sat  thus,  in  deep  thought,  the  book 
resting  on  his  knee.  Then,  rising,  he  restored  it  to  its  place, 
a  deep  sigh  escaping  his  lips  as  he  did  so.  Then,  picking  up 
his  cane,  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  he  left  the  house. 

"A  most  fortunate  discovery,"  he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
away .     'Poor  lad !  poor  lad  ! " 

When  Mrs.  Pierce  returned  home  a  few  minutes  later,  she 
of  course  found  the  library  unoccupied. 

"Uncle  Asa  is  always  so  impatient,"  she  said.  "Surely  he 
could  have  waited  just  a  little  longer." 

"He  promised  to  wait  ten  minutes,  but  I'm  sure  he  wasn't 
here  more  than  five,"  said  the  servant. 

"I  am  very  sorry  I  missed  him,"  said  Mrs.  Pierce. 

But  she  did  not  know  what  Fred  had  missed  by  that  early 
call  of  Uncle  Asa's. 

Fred  wondered  why  he  did  not  receive  the  promised  books, 
but,  concluding  that  Mr.  Maynard  had  forgotten  the  matter, 
said  nothing  about  it. 

But  he  had  greater  cause  for  wonder,  when,  after  the  June 
graduation,  he  heard  that  his  cousin  Henry  had  been  taken 
into  his  uncle's  store. 

"I  can't  make  it  out,"  he  said  to  his  cousin.  "I  was  sure  Uncle 
Asa  intended  to  give  me  the  place.  He  always  appeared  to 
like  me  better  than  he  did  you." 

"It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  I  confess,"  said  Henry 
"He  seemed  so  vexed  with  me  about  that  book  I  chose,  you 
remember.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  me  the  next  time  I  met 
him.     Hut  he  is  very  pleasaut  to  me  now." 


"I  wish  the  matter  could  be  explained,"  said  Fred.  "I 
would  like  to  understand  about  it." 

He  understood  very  soon.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
July  he  received  a  summons  to  come  to  his  uncle's  office. 

The  interview  did  not  last  long ;  but  perhaps  Fred  suffered 
more  during  the  ten  minutes  his  uncle  talked  to  him  than  he 
had  in  the  whole  of  his  life  before. 

"It  is  only  right  that  you  should  know  why  my  choice  fell 
on  Henry,"  said  the  old  man,  "for  I  intimated  to  your  father 
that  I  should  choose  you.  The  knowledge  may  be  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  you,  and  influence  you  for  good  in  a  similar 
case,  should  one  ever  occur.  I  gave  you  a  book  two  months 
ago,  with  which  you  seemed  immensely  pleased.  Meeting 
you  on  the  street  a  week  later,  I  asked  you  if  you  had  read 
it.  You  said  you  had;  and  praised  it  highly.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  you,  and  concluded  that  I  had  better  settle  at 
once  the  matter  of  your  coming  here  after  your  graduation,  to 
learn  my  business.  I  went  to  your  father's  house,  and,  your 
mother  being  out,  I  stepped  into  the  library  to  await  her 
return.  There  I  saw  the  book  I  had  given  you.  Some 
impulse  led  me  to  open  it.  Frederick,  you  know,  of  course, 
the  discovery  I  made.  The  volume  was  roughly  bound  and 
cheaply  printed,  and  the  pages  were  uncut !  Do  you  under- 
stand? I  knew  at  once  that  you  had  not  only  been  guilty  of 
deceit,  but  of  deliberate  falsehood.  I  want  in  my  employ- 
ment no  one  whom  I  cannot  trust,  and  my  trust  in  you  was 
destroyed  forever  when  I  left  your  father's  library  that  day." 

Fred  tried  to  speak ,  but  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat  which 
prevented  his  doing  so. 

"You  may  go  now,"  said  Mr.  Maynard  ;  "but  remember, 
my  lad,  that  no  matter  at  what  apparent  cost,  it  is  always 
best  to  stick  to  the  old  proverb  :  'Honesty  is  the  best  policy.' ' 

And  as  Fred  walked  out  of  the  office  lie  felt  the  perfect 
truth  of  his  uncle's  words.  Selected. 


THE  GREAT  NATURAL   BRIDGE. 


'T^HE  most  interesting  picture  in  the  dull  waste  of  our  old 
-1  school  geography — the  interest  in  it  being  hightened 
by  its  association  with  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  the 
wonderful  climbing  exploit  narrated  by  Elihu  Burritt — was  of 
the  Natural  Bridge.  The  writer  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
for  himself  that  a  visit  to  it  did  not  dispel  a  single  boyish  illu- 
sion, and  has  to  confess  that  pictures  utterly  fail  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this  freak  of  nature,  or  the 
noble  beauty  of  the  region  of  which  it  is  only  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions. We  left  the  railway  at  a  way  station  one  sparkling, 
exhilarating  morning,  and  mounted  the  top  of  a  coach  for  the 
drive  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  The  road,  rising  and  descend- 
ing, follows  a  small  stream  through  cultivated  hills,  up  a  grad- 
ual ascent  that,  at  length,  brings  us  to  an  elevation  of  about 
1,600  feet  above  tide-water.  Here,  in  a  slight  depression 
among  the  hills,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view,  are  the 
clustered  buildings  of  the  old  and  new  hotels,  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  hundred  guests.  Above  the  hotel  on  one  side 
is  the  splendidly-wooded  Mount  Lincoln,  and  on  the  other  the 
open  Summit  of  Mount  Jefferson,  from  both  of  which  the 
prospect  is  very  extensive.  A  road  crossing  the  stream  before 
the  hotel,  ascends  a  slight  hill  and  passes  over  the  bridge  which 
is  not  visible  from  this  point.  The  roadway  is  ninety  feet  wide 
and  protected  by  low  bushes  and  evergreens  on  each  side,  so 
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that  the  traveler  could  pass  over  it  without  seeing  it,  though 
the  chasm  is  visible  on  either  hand. 

'The  bridge  is,  in  fact,  thrown  over  a  narrow,  deep  chasm, 
something  like  a  mile  in  length.  We  descended  to  it  by  a 
steep  path  in  the  forest,  passing,  on  our  way,  a  very  pretty 
cascade,  and  two  of,  probably,  the  largest  arbor-vita,  trees  in 
the  world.  Both  are  superb  veterans,  fluted  and  twisted,  with 
branches  broken  and  beaten  in  the  storms  of  centuries,  and 
the  larger  has  a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet.  Their  age  is 
estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  years.  Reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  we  came  to  the  rocky  bed  of  another  stream,  clear 
and  shallow;  and  turning  to  the  right  the  gigantic  arch  burst 
upon  our  sight,  giving  us  a  genuine  shock  of  surprise.  It  is 
so  massive,  so  high,  so  shapely,  the  abutments  rise  so  solidly 
and  spring  into  the  noble  arch  with  such  grace  and  power!  We 
were  not  prepared  for  its  majesty.  The  impression  deepens 
as  we  advance  and  stand  under  it.  Through  the  arch  is  the 
blue  sky,  over  the  top  is  the  blue  sky;  great  trees  try  in  vain  to 
reach  up  to  it ;  bushes  and  vines  drape  and  soften  its  outlines, 
but  do  not  conceal  its  rugged  massiveness.  It  is  still  in  the 
ravine,  save  for  the  gentle  flow  of  the  stream,  and  the  bridge 
seems  as  much  an  emblem  of  silence  and  eternity  as  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

"A  description  says  that  it  is  wide  enough  to  span  Broadway 
and  high  enough  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  spire  of  Trinity 
Church.  Its  span  is,  I  believe,  about  60  feet,  and  its  hight, 
including  the  thickness  of  the  arch,  is  215  feet.  The  arch  is 
quite  regular,  and  both  arch  and  abutments  are  smooth  as  if 
cut  with  a  chisel.  On  one  side,  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  stream,  are  natural  tablets  or  smooth  surfaces  upon  which 
are  cut  and  scratched  with  sharp  instruments  hundreds  of 
names.  Among  them  is  G.  Washington.  To  ascend  to  this 
place  seems  a  perilous  and  almost  impossible  feat.  To  reach 
it  up  the  smooth  rock  from  below  is  impossible.  It  was  gained 
by  working  along  from  the  side,  where  certain  inequalities  in 
the  rock  afford  a  precarious  footing.  I  confess  that  this 
exploit  gave  me  new  feeling  about  the  father  of  his  country, 
as  I  saw  him,  in  imagination,  in  his  stocking  feet,  cling- 
ing by  his  finger-nails,  working  along  the  perpendicular 
ledge,  risking  his  life  to  carve,  in  an  inaccessible  place,  his 
immortal  name.  But  then  he  was  not  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try when  he  did  it.  On  the  opposite  face  are  names  also,  and 
very  high  up  is  the  slight  ledge  which  Henry  Fiper,  the  stu- 
dent whom  Burritt  has  immortalized,  attained  in  1818,  and 
from  which  he  rescued  himself  by  an  almost  incredible  feat 
of  climhinL'. 

"The  rock  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  jutting  buttresses  above 
i-  a  superb  study  of  color,  scarcely  equalled  in  any  rock  color 
I  know  for  variety  and  beauty  of  tone.  But  one  singular  freak 
deserves  special  mention: 

"Exactly  overhead,  on  the  highest  spring  of  the  arch,  is  the 
figure  of  a  gigantic  spread  eagle.  It  is  the  eagle  of  our  coat 
of  arms.  The  head,  the  spread  wings,  the  claws  with  the 
arrows,  are  all  perfect.  It  seems  to  be  formed  by  discolora- 
tion of  the  rock  rather  than  by  lichen.  However  it  is  made 
— and  it  could  not  be  more  striking  if  it  were  painted — it  is 
ancient.  The  French  engineers  who  made  a  survey  and  meas- 
urement of  the  bridge  during  the  revolutionary  war  noticed  it 
with  wonder,  and  in  their  printed  report  they  drew  from  it  a 
happy  augury  of  the  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  struggle. 
What  makes  the  figure  itself  more  remarkable  is  that  a  dis- 
colored patch  under  it  is  a  very  fair  representation  of  a  crouch- 
ing lion. 

"Charles  Dudley  Warnek." 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


RETROGRESSIVE  PATRIOTISM. 


WE  have  just  been  celebrating  the  birthday  of  this  great 
nation,  the  United  States  of  America,  in  which  we  live. 
The  readers  of  the  Juvenile  are  all  large  enough  to  remem- 
ber why  the  Fourth  of  July  is  observed  as  a  holiday;  why 
everybody  who  has  a  flag  brings  it  out  on  that  occasion;  why 
there  are  nice  processions,  and  music,  and  firing  of  guns  and 
all  the  other  events  which  cause  this  day  to  be  so  perfectly 
remembered  by  young  as  well  as  old.  They  will  have  noticed 
that,  after  the  procession,  there  is  generally  a  programme  of 
exercises  in  the  meeting-house,  or  in  a  bowery  erected  for  the 
purpose;  and  one  of  the  features  of  this  programme  is  the 
reading  of  a  long  document  known  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  adoption  of  which,  by  the  fathers  of  our 
country,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  severed  the  then  very 
weak  bond  of  union  between  us  and  the  nation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Few  of  our  younger  readers,  however,  will  have  taken 
much  interest  in  this  Declaration,  because  they  probably 
did  not  realize  its  actual  nature  and  the  important  part  it  has 
played  in  our  national  history.  For  the  benefit  of  such  read- 
ers we  will  just  explain  that,  at  the  time  the  thirteen  original 
colonies  sent  their  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  then 
the  principal  city  and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, there  was  a  deeply-rooted  feeling  that  the  existing  state 
of  things  could  not  endure.  The  colonists  felt  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  treated,  their  rights  had  been  trampled  upon, 
their  appeals  for  redress  had  been  ignored  and  they  were  driven 
to  a  point  where  they  felt  it  almost  a  crime  to  submit  longer  to 
the  tyranny  from  which  they  panted  to  be  free.  Governors 
were  sent  to  them  who  had  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
who  had  the  power  to  nullify  their  most  cherished  measures. 
Laws  which  their  legislatures  might  make  could  be  rendered 
inoperative,  if  not  actually  repealed,  by  these  emissaries  of 
the  mother  country.  The  people  had  been  taxed  to  support  a 
government  in  the  administration  of  which  and  the  making  of 
whose  laws  they  had  no  voice  whatever.  Articles  which  were 
largely  consumed  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  home  govern- 
ment, which,  in  short,  seemed  to  have  come  to  consider  their 
American  dependencies  as  little  better  than  abject  vassals, 
possessing  no  rights  which  they  were  bound  to  respect.  In  the 
frame  of  mind  produced  by  this  condition  of  affairs  the  patriots 
met.  They  determined  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  sub- 
mit longer  and  declared  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  branded 
as  traitors,  they  would  shake  themselves  free  from  the  bond- 
age which  was  so  galling  to  them.  A  committee  was  selected 
to  prepare  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  this  committee  brought  in  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  asserts,  in  the  outset:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;"  and  closes  with  the  solemn  promise: 
"For  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

This  is  the  instrument  which  is  read  in  our  hearing  at  every 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  it  is  one  with  which  we 
should  all  be  acquainted.  Especially  we  Latter-day  Saints, 
who  believe  that  God  inspired  these  men  to  take  the  course 
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they  did  and  gave  them  the  wisdom  to  draw  up  so  perfect  a 
code  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  should  venerate 
the  noble  souls  who  thus  risked  all  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  received  throughout  the 
land  with  the  heartiest  enthusiasm,  which  found  expression 
in  bell-ringing,  bonfires,  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  was  followed  by  the  seven  long,  weary  years  of  war 
for  independence.  America  was  made  free  at  the  cost  of  her 
sons'  blood;  the  principles  of  liberty  were  established  and  the 
patriots,  who  counseled,  and  planned  and  carried  out  the 
establishment  of  those  principles,  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
nation  they  had  founded  take  its  place  as  an  equal  among  the 
proudest  empires  of  the  world. 

But  our  object  in  mentioning  these  facts  has  not  yet  been 
stated.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  see  the  similarity  of  the  pos- 
ition held  by  us  sa  Latter-day  Saints,  living  under  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  with  that  held  by  the  colonists  when  they 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  such  truth  and  firmness. 
Our  officials  are  little  less  than  foreigners  to  us;  for  their  inter- 
ests are  in  no  way  identified  with  ours — nay,  more,  they  are 
too  often  selected  for  us  on  account  of  a  well-known  hostility 
to  our  well-being,  and  are  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the 
inimical  course  they  are  expected  to  pursue.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  fault  of  the  form  of  government  but  lies  in  the 
improper  administration  of  it.  The  men  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  which  they  achieved  a  hundred  years  ago  would  not 
provide  for  or  tolerate  such  a  species  of  misrule  as  we  are  here 
placed  under  to-day.  We  think  they  would  blush  to  see  the 
course  taken  by  some  of  their  descendants,  who  are  now  their 
representatives  in  the  broad,  free  commonwealth  which  they 
bled  to  establish. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  of  assembled  representatives  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  by  a  committee  of  five  men.  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  afterwards  the  main  author  of  the  Constitution,  and  suc- 
ceeded George  Washington  and  John  Adams  as  president  of 
the  United  States.  Among  his  co-laborers  on  the  committee 
was  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  a  statesman  of  liberal 
principles,  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom  and  an  uncompromis- 
ing foe  of  every  form  of  oppression.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  previous  Congresses,  or  conventions,  and  came  into  the 
memorable  one  of  1776  with  a  good  record  behind  him.  To 
show  the  value  in  which  his  talents  and  character  were  held, 
it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  he  labored  on  the  committee 
with  such  men  as  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  As 
far  as  history  treats  of  him,  he  lived  and  died  a  true  Ameri- 
can, proud  of  the  stand  he  had  taken  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all  mankind,  and  worthy  the  honored 
name,  "A  father  of  the  country." 

Some  of  his  descendants  are  men  in  public  life  to-day,  hold- 
ing high  positions  before  the  nation,  with  every  opportunity, 
in  this  age  of  political  trickery  and  narrow  partisanship,  to 
ascend  to  a  higher  plane  than  most  men  in  public  life  have 
done,  and  make  themselves  worthy  of  their  illustrious  progeni- 
tor. It  is,  however,  with  shame  that  we  observe  the  fact, 
pointing  so  clearly  to  the  degeneracy  which  is  taking  place  in 
these  particulars,  that  they  are  among  the  foremost  in  framing 
measures,  or  suggesting  plans  for  the  burdening  and  the 
oppression  of  a  small  body  of  people,  whose  chief  crime  is 
their  unpopularity.  There  is  a  sad  yet  curious  coincidence  in 
the  fact  that  a  grandson  of  Roger  Sherman,  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  found  so  false  to  the 
principles  his  ancestor  declared  and  adhered  to,  or  so  forgetful 


of  them  as  to  forge  so  infamous  a  weapon  for  dealing  with  the 
"Mormons"  as  the  so-called  Hoar  bill,  which  he  succeeded  in 
pushing  through  the  Senate  during  the  session  of  Congress 
which  has  just  closed.  Ignoring  the  noble  assertion  of  his 
grand-father  that  among  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  he  has  sought  to 
deprive  a  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  two  of  these  inestim- 
able rights.  The  bill  which  is  known  by  his  name  would  cur- 
tail the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  liberty,  and 
would  lay  the  greatest  obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  pursuit  of 
happiness.  It  would  even  deprive  them,  as  a  religious  body, 
of  the  right  to  hold  property;  a  step  so  extreme  that,  in  civil- 
ized countries,  it  is  only  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  archest 
traitors.  It  would  perpetuate  and  increase  the  powers  of  a 
clique  of  rulers  sent  out  by  the  parent  government  to  crush  us 
into  subjection,  by  allowing  them  the  right  to  be  the  judges  of 
our  elections  and  to  control  our  revenues.  It  would  abolish 
entirely  the  right  of  the  thousands  of  female  voters  in  this 
Territory  to  deposit  their  ballots  for  the  officers  of  their  choice. 
It  would  tear  down  a  fundamental  point  of  law  and  compel  a 
husband  to  testify  against  his  wife  or  a  wife  against  her  husband. 
These  are  some  of  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  act  presented 
to  the  U.  S.  Congress  by  a  man  who  boasts  that  his  grand-sire 
helped  prepare  and  afterwards  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  William  M. 
Evarts,  then  secretary  of  state  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent R.  B.  Hayes,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  ministers  and 
consuls  of  the  United  States  to  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
instructing  them  to  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  the  emigration 
of  Latter-day  Saints  from  those  countries.  This  gentleman 
is  also  a  grandson  of  the  same  patriotic  Roger  Sherman.  He 
did  not  seem  to  believe  that  the  American  nation  should  be 
what  its  founders  declared  it  was,  "an  asylum  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  all  nations."  He  wanted  Latter-day  Saints 
prohibited  from  emigrating,  because  they  might,  he  thought, 
become  law-breakers  through  the  practice  of  plural  marriage, 
which  the  courts  had  decided  to  be  a  crime.  The  almost 
universally  unfavorable  response  which  his  circular  provoked 
and  the  sarcastic  criticisms  of  his  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  press  of  the  country,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  His 
blow  fell  far  short  of  its  intended  mark  and  the  only  result  of 
his  attempt  was  that  he  was  ridiculed  for  his  ill-considered  zeal. 

It  is  of  such  descendants  as  George  F.  Hoar  and  William 
M.  Evarts  that  we  make  the  remark  that  we  believe  the 
patriot  fathers  of  the  republic  would  not  feel  proud.  The 
former  countenance  and  approve  the  very  same  sort  of 
measures  which  drove  their  forefathers  into  revolt.  Their 
endeavors  will  not  be  productive  of  this  result  in  our  case, 
however,  for  we  know  the  destiny  we  have  to  fulfill.  We 
know  that  the  Constitution  is  a  God-given  instrument,  and 
as  such  we  honor  it  and  will  defend  and  uphold  it.  Mean- 
while it  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  watch  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  and  which  will  continue  to  occur, 
and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  keen  observer  to  dis- 
cover that  a  thorough  departure  from  the  old  ideas  of  1776 
has  come  about — in  other  words  that  the  times  show  an 
unmistakeable  inclination  to  degeneracy. 


He  that  is  master  of  himself  will    soon  be    master    of 
others. 
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JUDGE   LYNCH. 


MY  dear  readers,  do  you  know  who  Judge  Lynch  is?  The 
name  does  not  imply  some  single  person,  as  you  might 
suppose.  Sometimes  the  term  "lynch  court,"  or  "lynch  law" 
is  used. 

All  communities  have  laws,  and  also  officers  to  execute  them. 
The  laws  are  generally  good ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
officers  are  bad  men,  who  misuse  or  will  not  rightly  execute 
them;  and,  because  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  these  unjust 
stewards,  a  much  longer  time  is  often  consumed  in  bringing 
criminals,  or  law-breakers  to  the  merited  reward  of  their  evil 
ways  than  should  be;  and,  sometimes,  they  escape  punish- 
ment altogether.  Thus  murderers  who  have  no  right  to  live 
are  often  at  large  among  the  people;  and  thieves  who,  by  law, 
should  occupy  a  prison,  are  as  free  as  good  people.  These  are 
at  liberty  to  murder  some  one  else,  or  to  steal  again. 

The  people  sometimes  become  impatient  of  bearing  such 
wrongs,  and,  taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  kill  the  cul- 
prits contrary  to  their  own  laws.  This  is  generally  done  by 
hanging  the  criminal  by  a  rope  fastened  around  the  neck  until 
choked  to  death.     This  is  lynching. 

But,  is  lynching  right?  No,  it  is  not.  The  judges,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all,  according  to  the 
law,  and  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  who  are  to  carry  out 
the  sentence,  are  all  chosen  by  the  people,  according  to  the 
constitutional  law,  to  do  these  things.  This  is  done  because 
the  people,  having  their  private  affairs  to  look  after,  have  not 
sufficient  chance  to  learn  and  understand  the  numerous  laws 
that  are  needed  in  such  an  extensive  country  as  the  United 
States  of  America ;  but  the  judges  and  other  officers  can  and 
should  learn  them,  and  do  their  duty  well. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  tEe  people  have  the  right  to  make 
and  execute  their  own  laws;  but  they  voluntarily  bestow  these 
rights  upon  these  men  to  perform  that  portion  of  their  own 
work  for  them.  This  being  the  case  they  should  do  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  enjoins:  render  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due. 

In  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec.  134,  page  483, 
new  edition,  we  are  told  that  governments  were  instituted  of 
God  for  the  benefit  of  man;  that  no  government  can  exist 
in  peace  except  such  laws  are  framed  and  held  inviolate; 
and  that  all  men  are  bound  to  uphold  and  sustain  the  gov- 
ernment in  which  they  reside.  Of  course,  officers  should 
apply  the  laws  so  as  to  protect  the  people  in  their  rights. 
But  God  will  call  to  account  wicked  and  unfaithful  officers, 
and  all  that  the  people  can  do  is  to  remove  them  and  put  bet- 
ter ones  in  their  places,  and  that,  too,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws. 

Lynchers  are  themselves  law-breakers;  and  can  anyone 
justly  judge  and  punish  another  while  in  the  very  act  of  vio- 
lating the  law  himself?  What  are  lynchers,  but  mobbers — an 
angry,  noisy,  ungovernable  crowd?  They  are  moved  oftener 
by  revenge,  or  some  other  unholy  feeling,  than  by  good  influ- 
ences. A  lynching  spirit  crucified  Jesus  and  murdered  Joseph 
and  EJyrum.  All  the  holy  martyrs  succumbed  to  it  in  the 
tle.-h.  The  Nihilist-  of  Russia,  the  Communists  of  France, 
nians  of  Ireland  and  similar  secret  associations  of  the 
United  State-  are,  as  bodies,  actuated  by  this  evil  influence; 
and  of  this  'lass  were  the  (iadianton  Robbers.  [Book  of  Mor~ 
mon,  \st  chapter  of  Helaman.)  This  same  spirit,  although 
it  lias  n,it  LT"wr)  "so  tall  and  strong,"  urges  little  boys  to 
quarrel  and  fight;  so  watch  for,  and  resist,  this  wicked  influ- 
ence. 


Is  it  even-  right  to  fight  ?  You  will  find  the  answer  in  the 
following  extract: 

"We  believe  that  men  should  appeal  to  the  civil  law  for 
redress  of  all  wrongs  and  grievances,  where  personal  abuse  is 
inflicted,  or  the  right  of  property  or  character  infringed,  where 
such  laws  exist  as  will  protect  the  same  ;  but  we  believe  that 
all  men  are  justified  in  defending  themselves,  their  friends 
and  property,  and  the  government,  from  the  unlawful  assaults 
and  encroachments  of  all  persons,  in  times  of  exigency,  where 
immediate  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  the  laws  and  relief 
afforded."   [Doc.  and  Cov.  page  485,  paragraph  11.) 

The  authorities  of  the  Church,  from  the  commencement, 
have  advocated  the  virtue  of  suffering  wrong  rather  than  to 
do  wrong.  Remember  that  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  order; 
and  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  one  of  peace.  Seek,  from  your 
youth,  to  be  good  citizens,  for  otherwise  you  cannot  be  good 
Saints. 

Moderator. 


HEROISM  OF  FAITH. 


DEEP  amid  the  mountains  of  Salzburg  dwelt  a  pious  com- 
munity, which,  since  the  time  of  the  first  Reformation, 
had  secretly  studied  the  German  Bible,  and  unaided  by  a 
priesthood,  obeyed  the  precepts  of  a  pure  and  holy  religion. 
The  gradual  extension  of  this  community  at  length  betrayed 
its  existence  to  the  priests,  and,  in  1685,  the  first  cruel  persecu- 
tion commenced  in  the  Tefferckerthal,  and,  on  the  failure  of 
the  most  revolting  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  wretched 
peasants  to  Popery,  they  were  expelled  from  their  homes  and 
sent  to  wander  o'er  the  wide  world,  deprived  even  of  a  parent's 
joy,  their  children  being  torn  from  them  in  order  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  In  the  ensuing  year  a  number  of 
mountaineers,  with  their  preacher,  Joseph  Schaidberger, 
were  also  compelled  to  quit  their  native  country. 

The  secret  church,  however,  far  from  being  annihilated 
by  these  measures,  rapidly  increased  her  number  of  proselytes. 
The  purity  and  beauty  of  a  religion  free  from  the  false  dogmas 
of  a  grasping  hierarchy  offered  irresistible  attractions  to  the 
hardy  and  free-spirited  mountaineers;  the  persecution,  the 
license  permitted  at  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  their  spiritual 
sovereign,  the  utter  depravity  pervading  the  whole  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  church  and  the  army,  filled  them  with  the 
deepest  disgust,  and  caused  them  to  cling  with  still  greater 
tenacity  to  their  secret  persuasion.  Divine  service  was 
performed  during  the  silent  night  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
or  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  mountains.  They  buried 
their  Bibles  in  the  forest,  and,  at  first,  refused  to  confide  the 
place  of  their  concealment  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  By 
practicing  the  external  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  they  remained,  notwithstanding  their  numbers,  long 
undiscovered.  A  trifling  incident  at  length  disclosed  the 
whole.  One  of  their  number,  shocked  at  the  profanation 
of  the  Savior's  name  by  the  use  of  the  Catholic  salutation, 
"Praised  be  Jesus  Christ,"  by  drunkards  and  gamesters, 
refused  to  reply  to  it,  and,  being  imitated  by  the  rest  of  his 
persuasion,  a  discovery  took  place.  The  brutal  archbishop, 
Leopold  Antony  von  Firmian,  condemned  the  first  who  refused 
to  return  this  salutation  to  be  cruelly  beaten,  to  be  bound  up 
awry  with  dislocated  limbs,  to  be  exposed  during  the  depth 
of  winter  to  hunger  and  cold,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
recant.  They  remained  firm.  The  miserable  peasants 
imagined  in  their  simplicity  that  the  Diet  would  exert  itself 
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in  their  favor !  They  still  harbored  a  hope  that  the  interest 
of  the  great  German  nation,  of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
might  be  represented  in  the  Diet !  But  their  deputation 
found  that  in  Ratisbon  affairs  dragged  slowly  on,  and  that 
while  the  lawyers  scribbled  the  bishops  acted.  The  .Protestant 
deputies,  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Salzburg 
peasantry,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  sophistry, 
evasions  and  impudent  assertions  of  the  Baron  von  Zillerberg, 
Firmian's  subtle  agent  at  Ratisbon.  The  deputation  was,  on 
its  return,  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  persecution  was  carried 
on  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  Physical  torture  proving 
ineffectual,  the  archbishop  tried  the  effect  of  enormous  fines. 
This  measure  proved  equally  futile.  Enraged  at  his  ill  success, 
he  at  length  sent  a  commission  to  find  out  the  numbers  of  the 
heretics,  and.  on  being  informed  that  they  amounted  to  20,000, 
observed,  "It  does  not  matter;  I  will  clear  the  country  of  the 
heretics  although  it  may  hereafter  produce  but  thorns  and 
thistles."  The  commissioners  asked  the  people  whether  they 
were  Lutheran  or  Zwinglian.  The  simple-minded  peasants 
had  never  heard  of  either ;  they  had  only  studied  the  Bible, 
and  replied,  "We  are  evangelical."  They  were  now  irremedi- 
ably lost.  However,  putting  their  trust  in  God,  they  formed 
a  great  confederacy  at  Schwarzach,  August  the  5th,  1731, 
and  swore  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  deny  their  faith. 
Each  man,  on  taking  this  oath,  stuck  his  finger  into  a  salt- 
cellar, whence  the  confederacy  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Salzbund  of  God,  possibly  a  play  upon  the  name  of  their 
country,  or  upon  the  Biblical  saying,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  in  allusion  to  the 
mysteries  taught  by  Theophrastus  Paraselsus,  who  had  died 
at  Salzburg  and  had  recognized  a  divine  primordial  faculty  in 
salt.  The  smith,  Stullebner  of  Huttau,  was  the  most 
remarkable  among  their  leaders.  He  preached  so  eloquently 
that  the  whole  of  his  congregation  generally  hurried  to 
embrace  him  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse.  A  parody 
upon  his  sermons  has  been  published  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
peasants  were  also  encouraged  by  their  poet,  Loinpacher,  one 
of  whose  songs  has  been  preserved  by  Vierthaler. 

The  confederacy,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  sufficient 
strength,  especially  in  the  mountains  to  defend  itself  against 
the  archbishop  and  his  myrmidons,  but  the  Catholics  cun- 
ningly represented  these  peasants,  who  were  neither  Catholics 
nor  Lutherans  nor  Zwinglians,  and  consequently  belonged  to 
none  of  the  privileged  churches,  as  political  rebels,  in  order  to 
deprive  them  of  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  princes;  and 
it  was  principally  on  this  account,  if  not  from  an  enthusiastic 
notion  of  religious  humility,  that  they  formed  the  determina- 
tion not  to  oppose  violence  to  violence,  to  the  great  discomfiture 
of  the  archbishop  and  of  Rail,  who  had  already  promulgated 
a  report  of  their  being  in  open  rebellion.  The  Emperor, 
Charles  VI.,  meanwhile,  alarmed  lest  the  contagion  might 
spread  among  his  own  subjects  in  the  mountains,  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  tale  which  furnished  him  with  a  ready  pretext  for 
taking  the  severest  measures.  The  deputation  sent  by  the 
Salzburg  peasantry  to  beg  for  his  interference,  was  by  his 
orders,  imprisoned  at  Linz  ;  a  decree  commanding  the  uncondi- 
tional submission  of  the  Salzburg  rebels  was  published,  and 
6,000  men  were  sent  into  the  mountains  in  order  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  soldiers,  incited  by  their  officers  and  by  the 
priests,  fell  upon  the  peasantry  like  hounds  upon  the  timid 
deer.  They  were  dragged  from  their  homes,  cruelly  beaten, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  plundered.  For 
upwards  of  a  month,  during  September  and  October,  A.  D. 
1731,  these  crimes  were  countenanced  by  the  archbishop,  who 


tortured  the  heads  of  the  communes  in  prison,  while  the 
villagers  fell  a  prey  to  the  license  of  the  soldiery.  The 
peasantry,  nevertheless,  still  continued  steadfast  in  their  faith, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  threatening  to  treat  his  Catholic 
subjects  as  Firmian  treated  his  Protestant  ones,  Rail  became 
alarmed  lest  the  wretched  peasant  might  in  the  end  find  a 
protector  (the  emperor  also  being  compelled  on  account  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Protes- 
ant  princes),  and  came  to  the  determination  of  expelling  every 
Protestant  from  the  country,  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
convenient  method  of  contenting  the  Pope,  of  extirpating 
heresy  in  the  mountains,  and  of  pacifying  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  the  colonization  of  the  wide,  uncultivated  tracts  in 
his  territories  was  an  object  of  no  small  importance. 
Recourse  was,  however,  again  had  to  every  devisable  method 
for  the  conversion  of  the  peasantry,  in  order  to  guard,  if  pos- 
sible, against  the  entire  depopulation  of  the  country  by 
emigration.  The  most  scandalous  measures  were  resorted  to, 
but  in  vain.  The  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed,  and 
although  the  laws  of  the  empire  assured  free  egress  to  all 
those  emigrating  on  account  of  religion,  together  with  the 
whole  of  their  property,  they  were  totally  disregarded  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  imperial  troops,  and  the  peasantry  were 
hunted  down  in  every  direction.  Those  at  work  in  the  fields 
were  seized  and  carried  to  the  frontier  without  being  allowed 
to  return  home,  even  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  their  coats. 
Men  were  in  this  manner  separated  from  their  wives,  parents 
from  their  children.  They  were  collected  in  troops,  and 
exposed  to  the  gibes  of  the  priests,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
Catholic  inhabitants,  who  gathered  around  them  as  they  were 
hurried  along.  Besides  being  thus  compelled  to  abandon 
their  homes,  they  were  deprived  by  the  commissioners  of  any 
sums  of  money  they  happened  to  possess,  and  were 
merely  granted  a  meagre  and  insufficient  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

These  cruelties  were,  however,  unfelt  when  compared  with 
the  deprivation  of  their  children.  Upwards  of  1 ,000  children 
were  torn  from  their  parents.  Some  of  the  peasants,  broken- 
hearted at  this  calamity,  forgot  their  oath  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  avoid  separation  from  their 
children ;  they  were  mercilessly  beaten,  driven  out  of  the 
country,  sometimes  obliged  to  stand  helplessly  by  while  their 
unhappy  children  were  tortured  and  ill-treated.  Complaints 
were  unavailing.  "We  obey  the  emperor's  command,"  was 
the  sole  reply.  Frederic  William  I.  "the  noble-hearted  king 
of  Prussia,  was  the  only  German  prince  who  exerted  himself 
in  their  favor,  and  even  threatened  the  archbishop  with 
reprisals  ;  but  he  was  too  distant ;  the  inhuman  separation  of 
the  children  from  their  parents,  a  barbarity  worthy  of  canni- 
bals and  of  the  savages  of  the  wild,  not  of  a  civilized  nation, 
so  deeply  revolted  the  Prussian  monarch  that  he  despatched 
commissioners  to  Salzburg  in  the  hope  of  saving  some  of  the 
children  by  this  exertion  of  his  authority,  but  in  vain.  Some 
of  the  boys,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
begging  their  way  to  the  new  settlements  on  the  Baltic. 

The  expelled  peasantry  were  ere  long  followed  by  crowds  of 
voluntary  emigrants,  more  particularly  from  Berchtesgaden. 
They  were  mocked  and  ill-treated  during  their  passage  though 
the  Catholic  countries,  but  found  a  friendly  reception  in 
Wurtemberg,  Nuremberg  and  Hesse.  A  part  ol  them  went 
to  Holland  and  North  Amerioa,  but  the  greater  number, 
amounting  to  16,300  souls,  went  into  Prussia  and  settled  in 
the  dwelling-places  assigned  to  them  by  the  king  on  the 
Niemen  near  to  Tilsit,  where  their  descendants  still    flourish 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 


HE  pleaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  nations 
of  the  eatth  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant lalors  now  devolving  upon  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  There  are  opportunities  in 
this  channel  for  the  best  endeavors  of  the 
young  men  of  Israel  and  a  sure  distinc- 
tion for  all  who  work  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully to  save  their  fellow-men.  Twice  each 
year  names  of  missionaries  are  presented 
to  the  assembled  Saints  who  vote  to  sustain 
them  in  their  labors  of  love,  and  eveiy  year 
witnesses  the  sending  out  of  brethren  who  go  in 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord's  servants  to 
labor  wherever  they  may  be  required,  and  the 
return  of  such  as  have  finished  the  work  placed  upon 
them  and  are  permitted  to  mingle  again  with  their 
loved  ones  and  friends  in  these  mountain  valleys. 
This  grand  system  of  preaching  the  gospel,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  all  alike  of  showing  their  devotion  to 
their  Master's  cause,  is  not  the  least  wonderful  of  the 
many  strange  features  of  the  great  and  marvelous  work 
of  the  latter  days.  Men  in  the  world  are  not  able  to 
understand  how  the  Elders,  be  they  young  or  old,  well-to-do 
or  poor,  educated  or  illiterate,  can  have  the  courage  to  leave 
their  homes  and  employment  and  go  for  one  or  two  or  more 
years,  as  the  case  may  be,  proclaiming  an  unpopular  doctrine, 
and  doing  it  all  without  money  and  without  price.  In  the 
world  it  is  considered  a  good  sign  of  a  philanthropic  and  hon- 
est soul  when  its  possessor  is  willing,  even  with  the  induce- 
ment of  a  good  salary,  to  go  to  a  distant,  half-civilized,  or, 
perhaps,' heathen  nation  to  teach  ignorant  natives  how  to  be 
saved.  Men  and  women  who  do  this  are  looked  upon  as  ben- 
efactors to  their  race;  their  actions  are  applauded  and  their 
lives  are  held  up  as  worthy  patterns  for  their  countrymen  to 
imitate.  And  we  think  there  is  considerable  propriety  in  this, 
for  most  of  them  are  zealous,  whole-souled  laborers  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  They  forsake  their  friends  and  homes  and 
go  out  into  dangers  of  every  kind,  where  hardships  and  dis- 
ease, and  oftentimes  death,  stare  them  in  the  face.  It  is, 
however,  their  chosen  profession,  they  have  been  educated  for 
it  and  it  has  become  to  them  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  Elders  of  this  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have  received 
no  special  schooling  for  their  task.  They  have  not  made 
preaching  a  profession,  nor  would  they  ever  leave  theirfarmsor 
workshops,  if  the  gaining  of  a  subsistence  were  the  vital  ques- 
tion in  point.  Yet  they  are  none  the  less  willing  to  go  to  any 
part  of  the  world  or  to  brave  any  danger.  Thc-y  rely  upon  the 
Lord  to  raise  up  friends  to  feed  and  lodge  them,  and  rely, 
furthermore,  upon  the  promptings  of  His  Spirit  to  give  them 
words  and  ideas  to  communicate  to  those  who  are  seeking 
after  truth.  In  the  virtues  of  patience  and  self-deuial  they 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  people  upon  the  globe,  while  their 


industry  and  earnestness  are  commented  upon  even  by  their 
enemies.  They  are  contented  and  cheerftl  under  all  circum- 
stances, are  satisfied  with  the  meanest  diet  and  with  the  hum- 
blest accomodations.  They  go  where  and  when  they  are  sent, 
stay  as  long  as  requested  and  come  back  when  honorably 
released  to  do  so.  These  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints'  mode  of  proselyting,  and  they  are  well 
known  to  the  world. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  though  that  we  get  so  little  credit 
for  these  virtues  and  this  philanthrophy.  It  is  even  more 
strange  that  we  are  abused  for  possessing  them.  Traits  and 
characteristics  which  are  admired  and  praised  in  others  are 
regarded  as  faults,  if  not  actually  vices,  in  us.  Our  earnest- 
ness is  called  fanaticism,  our  willing  obedience,  slavery.  We 
are  laughed  at  because  we  go  on  missions,  and  are  told  that  we 
might  employ  our  time  more  honorably  and  profitably — as  if 
there  were  a  nobler  employment  than  that  of  making  fallen 
souls  acquainted  with  the  way  to  rise  again.  Our  message  is  in 
most  cases  spurned  as  an  unworthy  doctrine,  and  there  are  but 
few  who  consider  it  important  enough  to  justify  investigation. 

These  are  some  of  the  unpleasant  things  an  Elder  has  to 
meet  in  his  experience.  They  are  a  thousand  times  overbal- 
anced, however,  by  the  joys  he  feels  in  his  labor,  by  the  seren- 
ity and  peace  which  animate  his  bosom,  by  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  his  own  mind  that  that  which  he  is  commissioned  to 
declare  is  of  God.  It  matters  little  to  him  whether  the  cal- 
lous-hearted children  of  men  laugh  at  his  "simplicity,"  as 
they  call  it,  or  rail  at  his  "serfdom."  It  would  please  him  if 
they  would  listen  to  his  declaration  for  he  knows  it  will  prove 
salvation  to  all  who  believe  it;  but  if  they  will  not,  he  consid- 
ers that  he  has,  nevertheless,  done  his  duty  towards  them  in 
warning  them  of  that  which  the  Lord  has  predicted.  He 
learns  that  the  words  of  God  cannot  fail;  that  the  Ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth  listens  to  the  appeals  of  His  humble  chil- 
dren; and  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  means  of 
doing  something  in  the  rolling  forth  of  the  work  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  consummation  of  His  purposes  compensates  abund- 
antly for  any  hardship  he  may  have  to  endure. 

Children,  is  it  any  wonder  to  you  that  the  Elders  go  forth 
willing]}  and  gladly,  and  that,  on  returning,  they  all  say  they 
never  enjoyed  themselves  so  well  in  their  lives? 


HOW  TO  RETURN  A  FAVOR. 


AN  OLD  SCOTCHMAN  was  taking  his  grist  to  the  mill 
in  sacks  thrown  across  the  back  of  his  horse,  when  the 
horse  stumbled  and  the  grain  fell  to  the  ground.  He  had 
not  strength  to  raise  it,  being  an  aged  man,  but  he  saw  a 
horseman  riding  along,  and  thought  he  would  ask  him  for 
help.  But  the  horseman  proved  to  be  a  nobleman  who  lived 
in  a  castle  hard  by,  and  the  farmer  could  not  muster  courage 
to  ask  a  favor  of  him.  But  the  nobleman  was  a  gentleman 
also,  and,  not  waiting  to  be  asked,  he  dismounted,  and 
between  them  they  lifted  the  grain  to  the  horse's  back.  John 
— for  he  was  a  gentleman,  too — lifted  his  cap  and  said,  "My 
lord,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  kindness?" 

"Very  easily,  John,"  replied  the  nobleman.  "Whenever 
you  see  another  man  in  the  same  plight  as  you  were  in  just 
now,  help  him,  and  that  will  be  thanking  me."— Ax. 
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ISRAEL    IN    EGYPTIAN 
BONDAGE. 


THE  history  of  the  decendants  of  Jacob,  or  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  they  are  called,  from  the  time  they  went  to  dwell 
in  Egypt  to  the  time  of  their  delivery  from  slavery  in  that  land, 
forms  a  very  interesting  although  comparatively  small  part  of 
that  wonderful  book,  the  Bible.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
young  to  read  this  account  for  themselves,  as  they  will  be  well 
repaid  for  their  trouble.  They  will  find  the  narrative  recorded 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  book  of  Exodus. 

The  beauty  of  the  history  contained  in  the  Bible,  is  that  it 
describes  so  many  facts  in  a  very  little  space.  It  is,  on  this 
account,  full  of  interesting  matter;  and  whatever  part  we 
read,  we  can  obtain  information  therefrom. 


But  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  service  which  Joseph 
did  for  the  Egyptians,  whereby  their  lives  were  saved,  was 
forgotten.  There  arose  another  king  in  the  land  who  was 
wicked.  Seeing  that  the  Israelites  were  increasing  in  numbers 
very  rapidly,  he  feared  they  would  become  a  power  in  the 
land.  To  keep  them  in  subjection  he  placed  taskmasters  over 
them  to  afflict  them.  They  were  compelled  to  make  brick  and 
build  treasure  cities  for  Pharaoh,  and  to  work  in  the  field. 
Their  taskmasters  were  cruel  to  them,  and  their  lives  were 
made  miserable  by  their  slavery.  However,  the  more  they  were 
afflicted  the  more  they  multiplied. 

At  last  Pharaoh  charged  his  people  to  drown  every  male 
child  that  was  born  of  the  Israelites.  After  ihis  decree  of 
the  king  was  issued,  a  male  child  was  born  of  Hebrew,  or 
Israelitish  parentage,  who  was  destined  to  become  a  mighty 
man  among  his  people,  and  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hands 


This  is  not  tbe  case  with  many  modern  histories.  For 
instance,  we  find  the  history  of  the  United  States  (a  nation 
but  little  over  a  century  old),  filling  five  or  six  large  volumes, 
while  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  their  entrance  into 
Egypt  to  their  exodus,  covering  a  period  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  years,  is  told  in  eighteen  short  chapters  of  the 
Bible. 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Jacob  and  his  family  to 
Egypt  was  the  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  for- 
merly dwelt.  At  that  time  Jacob's  beloved  son,  Joseph,  was 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh,  the  king,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  Joseph,  told  him  to  select  the  best  place  in  the 
land  for  his  father  and  posterity  to  occupy.  Here  Jacob  lived 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  comfort;  and  his  descend- 
ants continued  to  dwell  in  Egypt. 


of  God  to  deliver  them  from  bondage.  In  order  to  preserve 
his  life  his  mother  hid  him  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  had 
him  placed  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  taken  to  the  river 
side.  Here  he  was  discovered  by  the  king's  daughter,  who 
took  him  and  had  him  cared  for.  He  afterwards  became  her 
son,  and  she  named  him  Moses.  Although  Moses  was  adopted 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  was,  no  doubt,  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh,  he  did  not  forget  his  brethren,  the 
Hebrews.  Seeing  their  afflictions,  he  desired  to  better  their 
condition  if  possible.  He  even  slew  an  Egyptian  at  one  time 
for  smiting  one  of  the  Israelites.  But  when  this  fact  became 
known  to  the  king,  Moses  had  to  flee  to  save  his  own  life,  lie 
went  to  a  place  called  Midian,  where  he  met  with  a  man  named 
Jethro,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  for  whom  he  labored 
taking  care  of  his  flock. 
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While  Moses  was  in  Midian  the  king  who  sought  his  life 
died,  and  another  reigned  in  his  place. 

As  he  attended  his  father-in-law's  flock,  Moses  was  called 
by  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  burning  bush,  to  go 
and  ask  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  take  a  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  they  might  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Lord.  The 
L)rd  well  knew  that  Pharaoh  would  not  consent  to  let  Israel 
depart;  but  He  would  afflict  the  Egyptians  with  plagues 
until  they  should  be  willing  that  the  Hebrews  might  go. 

When  Moses  went  and  told  the  king  what  the  Lord  had 
commanded  him,  it  was  as  the  Lord  said  it  would  be.  Pharaoh 
would  not  grant  his  request.  He  chided  Moses  and  his 
brother,  Aaron,  for  hindering  the  Israelites  in  their  work,  and 
he  immediately  increased  their  labors,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Hebrews  to  perform  all  that  was  demanded  of 
them.     They  were  therefore  beaten  by  their  taskmasters. 

When  this  was  made  known  unto  Moses  he  inquired  of  the 
Lord  concerning  it,  and  the  Lord  assured  him  that  He  would 
deliver  His  people  from  their  bondage.  He  accordingly  sent 
plagues  to  smite  the  Egyptians,  and  at  last  the  king  told 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  all  their  people  to  go  from  among 
them.  The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  them  to  depart  in 
haste,  lest  they  (the  Egyptians)  should  all  be  destroyed. 

So  the  Israelites  took  their  flocks  and  herds  and  all  they  had 
and  went  out  of  Egypt. 

But  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  Hebrews  should  go  from  serving  him.  He  therefore  pur- 
sued them  in  order  to  bring  them  back ;  but  the  Lord  pro- 
tected His  people  by  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  so 
that  they  might  cross  on  dry  ground.  When  they  reached  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sea,  the  Lord  caused  the  waters  to  flow 
back  to  their  place,  thus  drowning  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  who 
were  still  in  pursuit. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  supposed  to  represent  some 
of  the  Israelites  at  their  labor  under  their  cruel  taskmasters. 
The  idea  the  artist  had  of  the  kind  of  work  they  were  required 
to  perform,  as  pictured  in  the  engraving,  may  not  be  exactly  a 
correct  one,  still  it  will  serve  to  show  the  severe  treatment 
the  Israelites  received  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
enslaved. 


(Our  iiucolrjijital  0b*A 


SESSION   ELEVEN. 


BY  URIEL. 


A 1  T  K  promised  in  our  last  to  take  into  consideration  what 
'  *  part  of  our  time  or  means  was  required  for  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  establisment  of  His  right- 
eousness upon  the  earth.  We  must  remember  that  God  is  a 
God  of  justice,  and  that  He  is  just  and  equitable  in  all  His 
way-.  It  would  be  very  unjust  not  to  have  any  law  by  which 
all  might  be  governed  with  regard  to  this  matter,  for  the 
lib)  ral-hearted  man  would  never  be  satisfied  in  giving  not 
knowing  what  was  required  at  his  hands,  while  the  covetous 
man  would  satisfy  his  soul  by  doing  as  little  as  he  could.  But 
the  house  of  '  rod  is  a  house  of  order  and  He  has  given  us 
instructions  what  He  requires  as  an  evidence  that  we  are  earn- 
est and  have  faith  in  Him  and  His  providence. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of  theology  is 
faith.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  works.  Where 
there  are  no  works  there  is  no  faith. 

Now,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  a  just  law  by  which 
we  may  all  be  governed  in  this  temporal  matter.  It  is  called 
the  law  of  tithing.  The  word  tithe  means  the  tenth  part,  and 
the  requirement  He  has  instituted  is  that  we  should  give  Him 
a  tenth  of  everything,  that  in  the  dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dences, He  gives  to  us.  It  is  one-tenth  of  our  income  or  of 
all  our  interest ;  and  then  we  are  to  be  as  liberal]  as  we  can  in 
our  offerings  to  the  poor. 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  this  requirement  and  a  reason  why 
it  is  one-tenth.  This  will  be  explained  to  us  as  we  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  when  we  have  proved  ourselves  worthy 
by  a  life  of  devotion  to  these  requirements,  for  it  is  the  Saints 
who  are  to  enjoy  the  hidden  wisdom,  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  His  ways.  It  must  be  evident  to  this  class  that  this 
knowledge  is  very  precious  and  worth  laboring  for.  It  can 
only  be  obtained  by  humility  and  obedience.  If  we  never  honor 
the  law  of  tithing  we  will  make  no  advancement.  We  must 
be  converted  to  this  truth  and  practice  it,  or  we  will 
remain  without  advancement  until  we  do.  We  never  can 
become  the  sons  of  Abraham  or  the  elect  of  God  unless  we 
comply  with  this  requirement. 

Abraham  paid  to  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  a  Priest  of 
the  most  high  God,  tithes  of  all.  And  why  did  he  do  so? 
Because  this  was  the  law.  When  Jacob  was  fleeing  from  his 
brother  Esau,  he  slept  out  of  doors,  having  a  stone  for  his 
pillow.  The  Lord  gave  him  a  remarkable  dream,  so  that  when 
he  arose  in  the  morning  he  erected  an  altar  and  made  a  cov- 
enant with  God  closing  with  these  remarkable  words:  "And 
of  all  that  Thou  shah  give  unto  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  Thee."  Why?  because  this  was  the  law  of  the  Priest- 
hood. Does  God,  who  sits  on  His  throne  swaying  dominion 
over  all  His  works,  really  need  one-tenth  of  all  our  substance, 
when  the  cattle  upon  the  hills  are  His?  No,  but  this  is  what 
He  requires  at  our  hands  to  prove  us,  and  we  are  certainly 
proved  thereby.  But  Jacob  understood  this  principle.  Why 
did  he  not  say  one-third  or  one-sixth?  Why  did  he  say  one- 
tenth?  Because  he  knew  this  was  the  eternal  law  and  require- 
ment of  God  and  he  was  willing  to  obey  the  same  that  he 
might  eDJoy  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  If  we  ever 
attain  to  those  benefits,  we  must  obey  this  law.  No  one  is 
exempt  from  it,  any  more  than  he  is  from  faith,  repentance 
and  baptism ;  and  condemnation  will  follow  the  rejection  of 
this  principle  just  as  much  as  any  other  principle,  for  the 
gospel  is  not  in  parts  and  we  cannot  neglect  a  single  principle 
if  we  expect  to  enjoy  the  recompense  of  reward. 

One  might  think  in  reading  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  that 
he  lived  to  day  and  was  talking  to  some  of  the  so-called  Saints 
of  Christ  in  these  mountains,  He  says,  "Even  from  the  days 
of  your  fathers  ye  are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances,  and 
have  not  kept  them.  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto 
you,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  ye  said,  Wherein  shall  we 
return?  Will  a  man  rob  God?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me. 
But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  Thee?  In  tithes  and 
offerings."  Can  this  class  understand  that  wc  rob  God  when 
we  do  not  give  to  Him  one-tenth  of  all  that  He  gives  to  us? 
And  yet  it  is  so.  We  do  not  fulfill  the  requirement.  We  do 
not  keep  this  ordinance.  Malachi  continues  in  this  very 
emphatic  strain,  "Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse:  for  ye  have 
robbed  me,  eveu  this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  the  store-house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house, 
and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  wi 
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not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  to  receive  it."  Mark, 
bring  ye  all  the  tithes,"  not  part  but  a  just  tenth  of  all  He 
gives  us.  A  part  tithing  is  only  a  donation.  We  cannot  pay 
a  part  tithing  because  a  tithing  is  a  tenfh  part,  and  we  rob 
God  when  it  is  less  than  a  tenth. 

There  have  been  old  members  who  have  just  hung  on  to  the 
Church  so  as  to  keep  their  names  on  the  books,  who  aa(?  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  concerning  this  principle  because  they  have 
never  practiced  it.  Their  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  has 
prevented  them  from  carrying  out  this  principle  and  they  have 
lost  the  recompense  of  reward  and  they  talk  just  like  a  Gen- 
tile, or  unbeliever,  not  knowing  where  they  stand.  They  have 
enough  experience  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been 
restored  to  the  earth  and  that  is  all.  They  have  given  some 
little  of  their  means  to  satisfy  their  consciences  but  have 
never  been  converted  to  the  law  of  tithing  and  their 
expressions  tell  you  they  are  walking  in  darkness.  "Prove 
me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Who  has  ever 
proved  Him  and  not  found  Him  true  to  His  word?  Mark  well 
His  promise,  "And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes, 
and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground ;  neither 
shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed :  for 
ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
This  will  be  accomplished  when  we  are  converted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  principle. 

It  is  to  our  individual  interest  to  practice  this  principle. 
We  only  hold  a  nominal  standing  in  the  Church  when  we  do 
not.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us  the  reason  why  we 
should  practice  this  principle  in  a  revelation  He  gave  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  July  8, 1838.  He 
first  required  that  all  the  surplus  property  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
tithing  of  His  people.  And  then  after  that,  those  who  had 
thus  been  tithed,  should  pay  one-tenth  of  all  their  interest 
annually,  just  as  we  have  described.  And  He  gave  instruc- 
tion that  if  they  did  not  observe  this  law  they  should  not  be 
found  worthy  to  abide  in  the  Church.  We  will  now  quote: 
"And  I  say  unto  you,  if  my  people  observe  not  this  law,  to 
keep  it  holy,  and  by  this  law  sanctify  the  land  of  Zion  unto 
me,  that  my  statutes  and  my  judgments  may  be  kept  thereon, 
that  it  may  be  most  holy,  behold,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  it 
shall  not  be  a  land  of  Zion  unto  you."  Here  we  have  the 
reasons  given.  We  can  readily  see  what  we  lose  by  the  neglect 
of  complying  with  this  law.  We  are  not  worthy  to  abide  in 
the  Church  although  we  may  keep  our  names  on  the  books. 
We  can  now  see  why  no  one  can  officiate  for  the  dead  whose 
tithing  is  not  paid  in  full. 

All  Saints  pay  their  tithing  very  scrupulously  because  they 
know  that  it  is  a  requirement  of  the  gospel  and  they  know  the 
value  of  an  obedience  to  the  same.  Turn  to  the  sixty-fourth 
section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  the  twenty-third 
verse:  "Behold,  now  it  is  called  to-day  (until  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man),  and  verily  it  is  a  day  of  sacrifice,  and  a  day 
for  the  tithing  of  my  peop'e;  for  he  that  is  tithed  shall  not  be 
burned  (at  His  coming);  for  after  to-day  cometh  the  burning: 
this  is  speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  Lord ;  for  verily  I  say, 
to-morrow  all  the  proud  and  they  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  as 
stubble." 

This  agrees  with  the  prediction  of  the  Prophet  Malachi 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  shows  that  the 
Lord  is  a  God  of  justice  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  worker  and  the  dreamer  or  the  theorist.     Jesus  Christ 


said,  "If  ye  love  me  ye  will  keep  my  commandments."  This 
is  a  very  simple  proposition  and  very  easy  to  be  understood. 
If  we  love  the  principles  of  righteousness  we  will  practice 
them. 

In  conclusion  we  will  quote  one  of  the  terse  but  powerful 
sermons  of  our  late  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  Edward 
Hunter,  whose  truthful,  quaint  expressions  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, "Pay  your  tithes  and  offerings  and  be  blessed" — 
words  that  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  They  are 
pregnant  with  meaning  and  should  find  an  echo  in  the  breast 
of  every  Saint  of  God  who  through  obedience  has  learned  the 
truth  and  the  value  of  those  imperishable  words. 


DESERETS.S.UNION    MEETING. 


THE  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
convened  on  Monday  evening  May  5th,  1884,  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Assembly  Hall. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  Brass  Band  rendered  some  lively 
strains  under  the  able  conductorship  of  Brother  E.  Beesley. 
This  occasion  was  the  first  appearance  of  this  band  in  public, 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 

The  eighth  Ward  Sunday  school  choir,  under  the  leadership 
of  Brother  J.  M.  Chamberlain,  then  sang,  "When  the  Rosy 
Light  of  Morning." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  Abraham  H.  Cannon.  Singing 
by  the  choir,  entitled,  "Utah,  the  Queen  of  the  West,"  musio 
by  J.  M.  Chamberlain. 

Asst.  Gen.  Supt.  George  Goddard  remarked  that  it  was 
perceptible  that  the  Assembly  Hall  would  not  accommodate 
all  who  wished  to  be  present,  and  General  Supt.  George  Q. 
Cannon  had  given  instructions  for  the  lighting  up  of  the  large 
Tabernacle,  to  which  building  the  audience  was  requested  to 
repair  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  possible,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  meetiug. 

On  re-assembling  in  the  Tabernacle  the  Union  Brass  Band's 
enlivening  strains  again  pleased  their  hearers. 

Then  the  choir  sang,  "We  are  Marching  Homeward,"  words 
and  music  by  J.  M.  Chamberlain. 

Asst.  Gen.  Supt.  George  Goddard  said  the  large  assembly 
very  much  reminded  him  of  a  surprise  party,  and  he  had  no  idea 
that  his  invitation  through  the  newspapers  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  come  and  hear  him  speak,  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Great  Britain  on  a  mission,  would  gather  such  a  large  audi- 
ence as  was  then  present.  He  exhorted  the  children  to  repent 
and  forsake  every  pernicious  habit ;  and  instanced  the  neces- 
sity of  their  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  obedience  to  any 
call  that  might  be  made  on  them  by  those  in  authority  over 
them,  and  cited  his  experience  in  connection  with  the  gather- 
ing of  material  for  the  starting  of  the  paper  manufactory 
under  the  direction  of  President  Brigham  Young.  He 
adverted  also  to  his  having  pulled  a  hand-cart  across  the  plains 
and  that  notwithstanding  his  own  trials,  he  had  always  found 
time  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  suffering  companions, 
from  which  habit  he  had  at  one  time  of  his  life  been  dubbed 
with  the  title  of  Doctor  Goddard.  Referring  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  Sundav  school  movement  in  Utah  in  December, 
1849,  when  the  first  Sunday  school  was  held  in  a  small  room 
in  the  14th  Ward,  uuder  the  superintendeucy  of  Elder  Bal- 
lantyne,  he  graphically  described  its  various  progressive 
phases  up  to  the  present  time  when  its  scholars  number 
upwards  of  41,000.  He  briefly  alluded  to  his  own  connection  and 
deep  sympathy  with  this  now  vast  movement,  paying  a  cordial 
tiilmte  of  respect  to  his  co-laborers  and  associates.  He  antic- 
ipated starting  on  his  mission  on  the  following  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  as  a  parting  word  to  the  Sunday  school  boys  and  girls 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  desired  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
of  his  Heavenly  Father  and  again  exhorted  them  to  keep  the 
"Word  of  Wisdom,"  which  had  resulted  in  health  so  far  as 
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he  was  concerned  and  would  be  productive  of  like  blessing  to 
the  children ;  called  on  all  those  who  would  not  taste  of  things 
forbidden  and  who  would  refrain  from  evil  habits  to  say  "Aye!" 
when  a  very  large  number  responded  to  the  call.  Further 
exhorted  little  ones  not  to  speak  in  anger— not  to  indulge  in 
playing  on  the  Sabbath  and  to  regularly  attend  their  Sunday 
schools. 

Song  by  Brother  George  Goddard  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, "Who's  on  the  Lord's  Side?"  the  congregation  join- 
ing in  the  chorus. 

Brother  Evan  Stephens  and  Sister  Agnes  Olsen  sang  the 
following  duet  which  was  dedicated  to  Brother  Goddard.  The 
words  and  music  of  this  little  piece  are  both  the  composi- 
tion of  Brother  E.  Stephens  and  were  excellently  rendered, 
the  chorus  being  rendered  by  one  of  Brother  Stephen's 
classes. 

COD  GUARD  AND  SPEED  YOU  ON  YOUR  WAY. 


As  from  our  own  dear  mountain  home, 

Afar  to  distant  lands  you  roam  ; 
Across  the  waste,  where  once  you  trod, 

"With  weary  feet,  the  desert  sod; 
As  o'er  the  mighty  waves  you  ride. 

With  Heaven  only  for  your  guide, 
God  speed  you  on  your  'way. 

When  on  old  England's  fertile  shore, 
'Mong  olden  friends  3'ou  roam  once  more; 

'Mid  scenes  so  cherished  in  your  youth, 
Declaring  loud  God's  holy  truth; 

Where'er  it  be  your  lot  to  roam, 
'Midst  lowly  cot,  or  palace  dome, 
God  speed  you  on  your  way. 

When  there  your  work  at  last  is  done, 
Your  heart's  desires  are  gained  and  won; 

And  homeward  with  a  longing  gaze, 
You  full  of  joy  your  steps  retrace, 

To  grasp  at  home  the  loving  hands; 
You  come  again  o'er  sea  and  lands, 

God  guard  and  speed  you  on  your  way. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  said  he  was  nearly  eighty  years 
of  ase.  and  had  spent  two-thirds  of  his  life  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  pUasing  sight  of  such  a  numerous  gathering  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  prophesied  that  the  50,000,000  of  people  in  the 
mid-t  of  whom  they  were  located  would  not  have  power  to 
perfect  and  carry  out  their  schemes  against,  the  Saints.  He 
informed  the  children  that  if  they  remained  faithful,  though 
now  little  ones,  they  would  one  day  become  mighty  men  and 
women.  Kxhorted  them  to  pray  for  Brother  Goddard  during 
his  absence  and  he  himself  felt  to  bless  him. 

Elder  Heber  S.  Goddard,  who  was  going  with  his  father  on 
a  in i -  -ion,  sang  a  sonir,  "The  Monarch  of  the  Woods," 
accompanied  by  Brother  Jos.  J.  Daynes  on  the  organ. 

Genera]  Supt.  George  Q.  Cannon  said  that  this  scene  would 
be  lonir  remembered,  especially  by  Brother  Goddard.  He  was 
greatly  gratified  at  seeing  SO  many  present.  It  was  a  fitting 
tribute  of  regard  to  ow-  who  had  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
it  by  his  untiring  labors  in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools.  His 
was  full  of  blessings  for  Brother  Goddard  who  was 
shortly  to  leave  us,  and  who  had  labored  so  indefatigably  in 
his  duties  here,  and  had  endeared  himself  so  much  to  the 
children  and  to  as  all,  ami  God  Himself  would  bless  him,  and 
his  posterity  for  the  kindness  and  love,  exhibited  by  him  for 
the  welfare  and  advancemenl  of  God's  own  children.  The 
Sunday  schoi  1  interest  was  increasing,  which  was  an  excellent 
sign,  as  it  showed  indisputably  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  both  parents  and  children. 
True  education  was  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it 
deserve-  by  a  people  like  us.  and  the  remarkable  growth  in 
the  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars  was  the  best  evidence 


of  this.  He  well  remembered  the  time  when  many  persons 
distrusted  the  idea  of  starting  Sunday  schools  and  of  estab- 
lishing them  in  our  midst.  He  would  like  to  receive  authentic 
written  information  from  all  the  Wards,  relative  to  the  first 
starting  and  continuing  of  their  various  Sunday  schools.  He 
adverted  to  his  starting  a  Sunday  school  in  the  14th  Ward  in 
1864,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  oldest  established  school  in 
the  Territory ;  fourteen  months  after  that  he  started  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  and  it  was  a  very  pleasant  reflection 
to  note  the  progress  of  this  work  ;  and  foremost  among  the 
workers  in  this  cause  was  Brother  George  Goddard  and  his 
associates.  Was  pleased  to  see  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  and  gratified  also  to  observe  that  the  standard  of 
intelligence  was  higher  than  ever  before.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren could  to-day  answer  accurately,  the  various  questions 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  Church  that  heretofore  many 
Elders  could  not  answer,  and  there  were  children  by  the  thou- 
sand who  could  repeat  word  for  word  the  articles  of  our  faith. 
It  was  wonderful  to  note  the  amount  of  reflection  which  our 
little  ones  seemed  to  devote  to  the  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  and  upon  such  subjects  as  the  atone- 
ment. While  desiring  to  see  all  the  faculties  and  gifts 
cultivated  to  their  highest  bent,  he  was  opposed  to  sending 
any  of  our  children  or  others  to  the  east  or  elsewhere  from 
among  our  own  community  to  get  an  education  or  be  trained 
in  professions ;  believed  that  such  practice  would  result  in  their 
ruin  in  the  same  way  as  had  happened  to  many  already  who 
had  adopted  this  course,  and  who,  although  they  might  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  profession,  had  returned  home 
barren  of  faith  in  gospel  principles.  Commended  the  practice 
of  cultivating  our  gifts  at  home,  and  said  our  greatest  energies 
should  be  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  Zion,  and  establishing 
the  work  of  God  upon  the  earth.  Asked  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  Brother  Goddard  on  his  departure  and  during  his  mis- 
sion. He  also  felt  to  bless  the  teachers,  scholars  and  all 
engaged  in  this  good  work. 

Elder  John  Morgan  then  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  adopted  by  the  general  officers  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  at  their  last  regular  meeting: 

In  view  of  the  expected  departure  of  Assistant  General 
Superintendent  George  Goddard  in  a  few  days,  on  a  mission 
to  Great  Britain. 

Resolved:  That  it  be  the  sense  of  the  officers  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  that  Brother  Goddard  is  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  all  interested  in  the  Sunday  school  cause,  for  his 
zealous,  untiring  and  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  Sunday 
schools,  and  that  we  ask  God  to  bless  and  speed  him  on  his 
mission,  and  give  him  a  safe  return,  in  the  due  time  of  the 
Lord. 

General  Supt.  George  Q.  Cannon  presented  a  motion  that 
the  resolution  be  adopted  by  this  meeting;  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Asst.  Supt.  George  Goddard,  in  reply,  said  he  would  rather 
have  such  a  manifestation  in  his  favor  from  his  brethren  and 
sisters  than  thousands  of  gold  dollars. 

The  8th  Ward  Sunday  school  choir  sang  a  motto  song 
entitled,  "Our  Sunday  School,"  words  by  David  Henderson, 
music  by  J.  M.  Chamberlain,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  one  month,  and  dismissed 
with  prayer  by  Brother  George  Reynolds. 


Manners. — Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues;  the 
momentary  display  of  those  qualities  which  our  fellow-creatures 
love  and  respect.  If  we  strive  to  become,  then,  what  we  strive 
to  appear,  manners  may  often  be  rendered  useful  guides  to 
the  performance  of  our  duties. 


Children  are  certain  cares,  but  uncertain  comforts. 
I  know  of  nobody  that  has  a  wish  to  die  this  year. 
It  is  a  base  thing  to  tread  upon  a  man  that  is  down. 
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JOHN  ERICSSON'S  IDEA. 


John  Ericsson  had  an  idea,  and,  moreover,  his 
idea  proved  to  be  a  very  useful  one  to  his  country — 
which  is  our  own  as  well — though  his  countrymen 
ridiculed  his  idea  as  heartily  as  the  ideas  of  Colum- 
bus, Franklin  and  Morse  were  ridiculed,  years 
before.  It  was  about  ships  of  war ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  the_  fact  that  England  had  built  herself  huge 
iron-clad  vessels,  and  that  all  other  nations  had 
followed  her  example,  while  America  remained 
satisfied  with  the  protection  of  her  fleet  of  wooden 
ships,  that  put  the  idea  into  the  head  of  this 
ingenious  American,  John  Ericsson. 

He  proposed  building  a  ship  that  was  so  new 
and  strange  that  even  the  sailors  themselves 
laughed  at  it.  His  plan  was  to  build  an  iron  ship 
whose  deck  was  to  be  only  one  or  two  feet  above 
the  water,  without  sails,  masts  or  bulwarks,  but  in 
the  center  of  the  deck  was  to  be  a  little  round  house 
— a  turret,  he  called  it — intended  to  shelter  her 
armament,  which  should  consist  of  only  two  guns. 
The  turret  was  to  revolve  by  steam-power  so  that 
the  guns  could  be  fired  astern,  over  the  bow  or 
from  the  port  or  starboard  side,  and  thus  be  equal 
to  six  of  the  same  size  on  a  broadside  ship ;  but  as 
they  were  to  be  three  times  the  ordinary  size  they 
would  be  equivalent  to  eighteen  guns  in  shooting 
power,  while  in  power  of  resistance  the  boat  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  high,  large  iron-clad 
vessels  upon  which  other  nations  prided  themselves. 

The  vessel  and  turret  were  to  be  clad  in  iron  and 
the  deck  bomb-proof,  and  though  the  people  laughed 
at  the  plan  and  declared  that  such  a  vessel 
could  never  float,  John  Ericsson  went  to  work  in 
his  machine  shop  and  before  very  long  all  Europe 
and  America  were  ringing  with  praise  of  the 
wonderful  piece  of  work  he  turned  out. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  1862,  when  the 
terrible  civil  war  was  raging,  that  the  Confederates 
sent  a  fierce  vessel  among  the  wooden  ships  of  the 
Union  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads. 
This  was  the  Merrimac,  sheathed  witli  iron,  guns 
pointing  in  every  direction,  and  a  sharp  iron  blade 
or  ram  at  her  bow  that  could  cut  a  wooden  vessel 
in  two.  During  the  day  this  fearful  vessel 
attacked  the  Union  fleets  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
splintered  them  with  her  shol  and  (hen  ran  a1 
them  like  a  mad  thing,  and  with  her  sharp  blade 


so  cut  up  two  valuable  ships,  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Congress,  that  they  went  to  the  bottom. 

It  was  expected  that  this  formidable  Merrimac 
would  destroy  every  vessel  in  the  harbor  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  then  carry  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  northern  ports.  During  the  night, 
however,  a  strange  little  ship  called  the  Monitor 
came  steaming  down  from  New  York,  and  after 
a  five  hour's  fight  completely  whipped  the  Merrimac 
and  damaged  her  badly,  though  the  Monitor  was 
much  the  smaller,  and  had  only  two  guns, 
while  the  Merrimac  had  ten. 

This  little  Monitor  was  John  Ericsson's  idea,  and 
having  been  built  in  one  hundred  days,  saved  a 
whole  fleet  from  destruction.  In  appearance  it 
was  an  ugly  little  thing,  looking  insignificant  and 
shabby  beside  a  full-rigged  vessel,  but  "beauty  is 
as  beauty  does,"  you  know,  and  a  ship  that  gains 
a  victory  is  a  beautiful  thing  indeed ;  so  the  Govern- 
ment had  several  others  of  the  turret-ship  beauties 
built  on  Ericsson's  plan,  and  England  has  followed 
her  example  so  that  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain 
contains  several  superior  vessels  of  that  plan. — Ex. 


HOW  I  WAS  HEALED. 


BY 


When  I  was  seven  years  old  I  was  accidentally 
run  over  by  a  loaded  wagon.  It  passed  over  my 
chest  and  so  injured  me  inside  my  body  that 
almost  every  breath  I  drew  for  nine  years  caused 
me  pain. 

In  the  Spring  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  I  had  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  which  caused 
me  intense  pain  in  the  place  where  I  bad  been 
injured.  During  four  months  I  was  thus  afflicted, 
and  my  friends  had  lost  all  faith  in  my  recovery. 
Still,  I  felt  that  my  work  was  not  finished  on  earth, 
and  therefore  called  on  the  Lord  to  strengthen  my 
faith  in  Him  and  His  power.  He  heard  my  prayer 
and  I  felt  comforted.  I  then  made  a  solemn 
covenant  that  if  God  would  heal  and  cause  the 
pain  which  I  was  suffering  to  leave  me,  I  would 
serve  Him  in  the  future  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Nosooner  had  I  made  this  inward  vow  than  all 
soreness  left  me,  and  on  the  following  day  I  was 
able  to  attend  to  my  usual  duties.  Nor  have  I 
since   fell    the   least  trouble   from    my    accident 

although   I  am  now  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

You  thus  see,  my  young  readers,  that  although 
I   was   only  a    child    my    Heavenly    father   heard 
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and  answered  my  prayer ;  and  He  will  also  listen 
to  your  petitions  and  grant  you  blessings  if  you 
will  onlv  ask  of  Him  in  faith. 


AMERICAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


BY    J.    R.    F. 


k 


THE  Autumn  of  1492  opened  a  new  era  to  the  world. 
Columbus,  the  great  chief  among  navigators,  had  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  voyage  fraught  with  many  difficulties  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  theories  and  traditions  of  his  time,  in 
crossing  the  unknown  sea,  in  lifting  a  veil,  as  it  were,  and 
revealing  a  new  world.  A  world  in  extent  nearly  five  times 
as  large  as  Europe,  and  teeming  with  a  people  numbered  by 
millions. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  then,  and 
now  if  we  look  for  that  race  of  antiquity  we  find  them  not. 
They  have  vanished  like  the  dew  before  the  morning  sun,  or 
like  snow  upon  the  hills.  It  fades  away  before  the 
increasing  heat  of  Summer,  and  if  we  would  search  for  it  we 
would  find  here  a  patch  and  there  a  patch,  hid  away  under 
some  overhanging  rock  or  in  some  low  ravine,  where  the 
piercing  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate,  all  crusted  and 
grained  or  perhaps  melted  and  frozen,  and  remelted  and  frozen, 
until  we  can  scarcely  recognize  in  it  any  resemblance  to  the 
soft  white  flakes  that  first  fell.  So  it  is  with  them.  They  are 
gone.  But  here  and  there  in  the  lone  wilds  of  the  far  west 
or  hid  up  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  we  find  a  few,  but  so 
changed  that  we  can  scarcely  identify  them  with  their  prede- 
cessors. Even  their  history  is  almost  forgotten.  True,  in  some 
small  corner  a  generous  historian  has  allotted  a  few  pages  to 
tell  of  Indian  cruelties,  wars  and  horrible  massacres.  Another 
perhaps  gazing  upon  some  ruins  of  ancient  civilization  has 
indulged  in  a  little  speculation  as  to  their  probable  origin. 
This  is  about  all. 

It  was  not  until  the  excitement  of  discovery,  of  conquest 
and  the  acquiring  of  wealth  in  the  new  world  had  subsided, 
that  men  commenced  to  take  a  different  view  of  things  and 
to  admire  the  proofs  of  a  civilization  that  had  existed  here. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  found  huge  mounds,  monuments  and 
ruins  of  great  cities.  Relics  were  found  which  went  to  prove 
th.«t  a  civilized  nation,  or  a  nation  approaching  to  civilization 
had  in  ages  past  inhabited  this  continent. 

In  an  unbroken  line  extending  from  the  great  lakes  in  the 
north  to  far  off  Chili  in  the  south,  covering  nearly  eighty 
degrees  of  latitude,  are  yet  to  be  found  extensive  fortifications, 
temples,  palaces  and  edifices  of  every  kind,  showing  that  the 
constructors  had  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Who  were  these  people?  From  whence  came  they? 
And  whither  did  they  go?  These  are  questions  many  have 
asked,  but  before  the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mi  in,  no  one  could  answer.  Here  and  there  we  find 
lypliical  characters  engraven  on  sonic  wall  or  tablet 
of  Btone,  but  who  >hall  read  them?  Unless  some  power 
more  potent  than  that  which  man  possesses  can  be  made 
manifest,  countless  ages  may  yet  roll  around  before  these 
characters  will  yield  their  secrets. 

-  i.  ■  writers  assert  that  America  knew  no  other  civilization 
than  that  found  in  Mexico  and  Pern.     There  was  a  people 


advancing  near  to  European  civilization  at  that  time.  They 
understood  the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver  almost  as 
well  as  did  the  Europeans  themselves.  They  were  masons, 
carpenters,  and  manufacturers  of  fine  clothing,  rivaling  the 
most  civilized  nations  in  this  and  the  manufacturing  of  pot- 
tery. They  were  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  people  and 
possessed  a  knowledge  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  found  in 
the  most  civilized  communities  of  Europe.  They  were  a 
religious  peoj  le,  believing  in  a  plurality  of  gods.  Their  tra- 
ditions lead  us  to  believe  they  at  one  time  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  the  deluge.  In  Mexico 
they  had  a  tradition  that  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula — 180 
feet  high — was  built  by  a  family  ot  giants  who  desired  to  raise 
the  building  to  the  clouds.  Guetzatcotal  was  the  white  man 
with  a  long  beard  who  came  from  the  east,  taught  them  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  who,  after  presiding  over  the  golden  age 
of  Anahuac,  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 
He  promised  to  return  and  his  coming  was  looked  for  with 
confidence  by  each  succeeding  generation.  Their  written  lan- 
guage consisted  of  heiroglyphical  paintings.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  many  books  and  scrolls  containing  heiroglyphical 
writings  were  extant,  which  no  doubt  would  have  given  us  much 
valuable  information  had  it  not  been  for  Catholic  fanaticism 
and  bigotry.  By  them  they  were  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  burned.  So  complete  was  this  work 
of  destruction  that  only  a  very  few  can  now  be  found,  and  they 
give  us  no  information  beyond  the  century  of  the  conquest. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  civilization  attained  in 
Mexico,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  what  had 
been.  Cortez  found  in  Mexico  a  great  city,  but  its  palaces 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  ancient  Uxmal  and 
Palenque.  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  "If  the  country  had  never  in 
the  previous  ages  felt  the  influence  of  a  higher  civilization 
than  that  of  the  Aztecs  it  would  not  have  now,  and 
never  could  have  had  ruined  cities  like  Mitla,  Copan  and 
Palenque." 

The  traditions  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  that  a  great  race 
inhabited  the  country  previous  to  their  time.  These  traditions 
are  vague  and  unreliable.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  were 
preceded  by  a  race  to  whom  the  arts  and  sciences  were  known, 
a  race  that  raised  in  America  a  government  greater  than  it 
has  known  for  many  centuries.  The  principal  ruins  of  this 
ancient  civilization  are  to  be  found  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  This  entire  region  is  now,  and  was  350  years  ago, 
covered  with  a  dense,  tropical  forest.  How  many  additional 
centuries  it  had  existed  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  when  the 
country  was  filled  with  inhabitants  the  forest  must  have  been 
cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  cities,  villages  and  farms;  at 
the  least  calculation  it  would  take  several  centuries  for  such  a 
forest  to  grow  as  the  Spanish  found  there  .150  years  ago.  "The 
ruins  were  then  as  strange,"  says  Baldwin,  "to  natives  dwel- 
ling near,  as  the  old  Chaldean  ruins  are  to  the  Arabs  who 
wander  over  the  wasted  plains  of  Lower  Mesopotamia:  native 
tradition  had  forgotten  its  history  and  became  silent  in  regard 
to  it.  How  long  had  ruined  Copan  been  in  this  condition? 
No  one  can  tell.  Manifestly  it  was  forgotten,  left  buried  in 
the  forest  without  recillection  of  its  history  long  before  Mon- 
tezuma's people,  the  Aztecs,  rose  to  power.  And  it  is  easily 
understood  that  the  old  city  had  an  important  history  previous 
to  that  unknown  time  in  the  past,  when  war,  revolution,  or 
some  other  agency  of  destruction,  put  an  end  to  its  career  and 
left  it  to  become  what  it  is  now." 

(lo  be  Continued.) 
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TAMPERING    WITH 
TEMPTATION. 


{Continued  from  page  199.) 

ABOUT  three  weeks  after  Bernard  Martin  found  the  sixpence 
in  the  playground,  there  was  a  sudden  call  for  money 
throughout  the  school.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  a  poor 
family  whose  cottage  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
who  had  thus  lost  all  their  furniture,  and  even  their  clothes. 
This  happened  near  to  the  school,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy.  Boys  are  not  naturally  more  selfish  than  grown- 
up people,  perhaps  not  so  selfish  as  men  in  general,  for  the 
noxious  habit  has  not  had  time  to  grow  rampant  and  become 
confirmed.  At  all  events,  when  the  sympathies  of  boys  are 
aroused,  they  can  be  as  generous  in  proportion  to  their  means 
as  others. 

It  was  proved  so  in  the  present  case.  The  boys  in  our 
school  had  not  a  great  deal  to  give;  but  many  of  them  did 
what  they  could  for  the  poor,  ruined  family,  and  exercised 
much  self-denial  in  doing  it. 

"Come,  now,  what  are  you  going  to  give?"  asked  the  boy 
who  had  headed  the  subscription  with  half  a-crown,  which  was 
more  than  half  the  contents  of  his  purse. 

"Put  me  down  for  half-a  crown  if  you  like,"  said  one  of 
the  boys  thus  appealed  to.  "And  me  for  two  shillings,"  said 
another.  "I'll  give  a  shilling,"  said  a  third.  "And  so  will 
I,"  added  a  fourth.  And  so  the  list  went  on  quickly  till  the 
subscription  paper  was  pretty  well  filled  up,  and  nearly  all 
the  boys  had  added  their  names  and  their  "mites"  to  it. 

"I  haven't  got  your  name,  Martin,"  said  the  promoter  of 
the  subscription.     "Come — can't  you  give  a  trifle?" 

Bernard  did  not  seem  to  hear— perhaps  he  really  did  not,  for 
he  was  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  ;  but  another  boy  answered 
for  him,  good  naturedly  and  in  a  whisper:  "Don't  ask 
Martin.  Poor  fellow,  you  know  how  short  of  pocket-money 
he  is  kept." 

"True,"  said  the  collector ;  "I  forgot  that."  So  Bernard 
was  permitted  to  go  scot-free. 

"Lorimer,  here's  a  blank  left  for  your  name.  What  do 
you  say — how  much?"  This  to  another  of  the  boys  who  had 
not  yet  subscribed.  "It  is  a  good  cause,  Lorimer.  Think  of 
the  poor  woman  being  obliged  to  turn  out  not  more  than  half 
dressed,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  clothes  burned  up,  to  say 
nothing  of  pots  and  pans!  Come,  how  much  shall  I  put  you 
down  for?" 

Lorimer  laughed  and  blushed.  "You  shouldn't  ask  me 
twice  if  I  had  got  anything  to  give,  Brown  ;  but  "tis  ill 
taking  the  breeks  off  a  Highlander,'  as  the  Scotch  say.  I 
haven't  got  a  penny  to  give  ;  so  I  can't  give  it.  If  I  had  got 
the  sixpence  I  lost  the  other  day  you  should  have  it,  and 
welcome;  but  that's  gone." 

"Lost?  Where  did  you  lose  it?"  asked  a  young  companion 
by  his  side. 

"Oh,  how  should  I  know?  All  I  know  is  that  I  had 
sixpence  in  my  pocket  one  day;  and  when  I  felt  for  it  at 
night  there  was  a  hole  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  money 
was  gone." 

"Just like  you,  Lorimer;  always  losing  something  or  other," 
said  his  friend. 

"And  that's  all  the  pity  I  get,"  returned  Lorimer,  laughing 
again.  "It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  it  was  all  the  money 
I  had;  for  if  I  had  had  more,  I  suppose  that  would  have 
gone.     So,  never  mind  :  my  pay-day  comes  again  next  week, 


and  then  I'll  give  something,  if  the  subscription  list  is  kept 
open." 

"Ah,  but  it  won't  be,"  said  Brown,  gravely;  "but  come, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — put  you  down  for  a  shilling  on  trust. 
May  I,  Lorimer?" 

"Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  If  you  will  pay  it  for  me  you 
shall  have  it  again,"  said  the  good-natured,  careless  boy  ;  and 
so  the  matter  was  settled. 

Bernard  Martin  heard  this  dialogue,  and  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  he  could,  withdrew.  If  he  had  been  thoroughly 
honest — religiously  honest — in  principle  he  would  have  said 
at  once,  "I  found  your  sixpence,  Lorimer;  here  it  is,  and  I 
am  glad  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,"  But  then,  if  he  had 
been  thus  honest  in  principle  he  would  previously  have  taken 
means  to  find|out  the  owner. 

"Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  so  a  poet  tells  us 
truly.  The  thought  came  into  Bernard's  mind  that  if  he 
were  now  to  give  up  the  money  he  would  be  blamed  for 
having  kept  it  so  long  without  trying  to  discover  to  whom  it 
belonged ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  incur  the  remarks  of  his 
school-fellows.     This  was  one  thing. 

Another  was,  he  had  argued  himself  almost  into  the  belief 
that  he  had  a  right  to  keep  the  sixpence  he  had  found. 
"Losings,  seekings;  Findings,  keepings"  he  had  said  to 
himself,  in  the  not  very  elegant  couplet  known  to  most  school- 
boys ;  and  he  thought  that  the  rule  was  a  fair  one.  If  he  had 
been  the  loser  instead  of  the  finder,  he  would  have  thought 
the  rule  unfair ;  but  then  he  was  not  the  loser,  and  he  was 
the  finder. 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Bernard  to  himself,  as  he  silently 
withdrew  from  the  subscribing  group.  "At  any  rate,  if  I  do 
restore  the  money  to  Lorimer,  I  may  as  well  do  it  to-morrow 
as  just  now;  and  then  I  can  do  it  quietly,  when  I  can  catch 
him  by  himself,  and  tell  him  not  to  say  anything  about  my 
having  kept  it  so  long."  This  half  sort  of  resolution  eased 
his  mind  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  though,  if  he  had  examined 
himself  very  closely,  the  boy  would  have  been  aware  that  he 
had  no  real  intention  of  being  honest. 

He  was  not  honest.  With  the  morrow  came  other  thoughts. 
"Lorimer  does  not  want  the  money,  and  I  do.  Next  week 
he  will  have  a  fresh  supply,  and  I  shall  not.  He  is  sure  to 
waste  his  money  when  he  has  it.  I  never  waste  mine."  So, 
to  shorten  the  story  of  the  boy's  weak  conflict,  he  kept  the 
sixpence. 

But  it  was  at  a  terrible  sacrifice.  Bernard  Martin  was 
degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  for  he  felt  himself  little  better  than 
a  pilferer.  This,  however,  would  have  been  well,  if  the  sense 
of  degradation  had  brought  with  it  a  hatred  of  his  own 
covetousness,  and  induced  him  to  repair  the  wrong  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  But  this  he  did  not  do.  On  the 
contrary,  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  confused  and 
weakened,  for  he  had  to  argue  himself  into  the  belief  that, 
after  all,  he  had  done  no  wrong  ;  and  long  after  the  miserable, 
paltry  sixpence  was  spent,  the  wrongdoer  reaped  a  bitter  crop 
of  sorrow,  which  might  have  been  traced  to  that  single  seed 
of  dishonesty  then  sown. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Friendship  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  moral  bonds. 

He  that  gives  his  heart  will  not  deny  his  money. 

Alms  are  the  golden  key  that  opens  the  gate  of  heaven. 
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Glad     we      hail        each   Sabbath   morning,      Ho- ly      Sabbath     day    of     rest;     Let  no        toil        nor      i   -die 
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pleasure       Have     a      care     with  -  in    our    breast.       Ho  -  ly        Sab  -  bath,     Ho  -  ly        Sab  -  bath,    Sa  -  cred 
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day  "of    rest    to        man,  Ho  -  ly    Sab  -  bath,  Ho  -  ly    Sab  -  bath,  Sa  -  cred      day      of      rest     to  man. 
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May  we  seek  to  love  each  other, 
Cease  from  strife  that  peace  may  rule 

In  our  homes  and  all  our  meetings, 
Whether  in  or  out  of  school. 

Love  and  union 
Always  should  our  motto  be. 


FORGIVE 


Let  Thy  Spirit  strive  with  others 
Who  our  school  do  not  attend, 

May  they  learn  to  love  the  Sabbath, 
And  Thy  cause  in  life  defend. 

To  Thy  honor 
May  their  lives  be  spent  to  Thee. 


BY   J.    I..    TOWNSEND. 
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Bk  ye  kind  to  one  another, 

Tender-hearted,  kind  and  true, 
Oft  forgiving  one  another, 

E'en  as  God  forgiveth  you. 

Epfiesiana  <>,  -12. 

I,  the  Lord,  forgive  through  mercy 

Whom  I  will  forgive  in  time, 
Hut  of  you  it  is  required  now 

To  forgive  all  men  of  crimr. 

And,  however  great  the  evil, 

In  your  hearts  you  ought  to  say, 
"Let  ''"'l  ever  judge  between  us, 

And  yourdee«'-  reward,  T  pray." 

Doc.  and  Cov.  Sec.  Ixiv,  10,  11. 

••{).  forgive  us  every  trespass, 

\-  ire  here  like  Bins  forgive," 
Jesus  prayed  unto  the  Father, 

That  forgiving  we  might  live. 

Mattht  ><  ",  II,  II,  15. 

No  revengeful  spirit  cherish, 
No  n  taliation  -"ek — 

-  far  to  cherish  kindn 
\  •  ,i  in  hearl  be  pure  and  meek. 

Matthew  xviii,  21,  '2:1. 


God  is  Judge  and  He  will  punish, 

And  His  judgment  will  be  just; 
Go  to  Him  and  pray  in  secret, 

And  He  will  reward  thy  trust. 

Deut.  xxxii,  4.    Matthew  ri,  (i. 
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GEOMETRICAL    PUZZLE. 


First  make  a  semi-circle  and  a  circle  complete; 
Then  follow  with  a  cross  ana  the  first  figures  repeat; 
Now  two  acute  angles  joined  together  quite  neat; 
A  perpendicular  which  two  semi-circles  meet. 

If  you  write  all  these  figures  a  word  you  will  find 
Which  signifies  a  man  with  a  very  shallow  mind. 
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